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Editorial, 


UR Presbyterian brethren have been having their 
struggle with liberalism,—not outside, but in- 
side their ranks. ‘They seem likely to assim- 
ilate a good portion of it, and have enough 
left over to serve future occasions. ‘That 

they should be able to come to terms with the Union 
Theological Seminary was scarcely to be expected, though 
its graduates who do not pass satisfactorily all the doctrine 
tests required. of them are likely not to wait long for pul- 
pits, with Dr. Van Dyke, whose son was among them, 
calling upon the heresy-hunters to try him rather than 
them. A correspondent from the General Assembly 
frankly says that there are to be no more heresy trials in 
the Presbyterian body, and a catechism has been prepared 
which much simplifies the task of handing on the faith 
committed to the saints. Of the threatened trial of four 
young men Dr. Van Dyke exclaimed: “If the Presby- 
terian Church should reject their service or cast a slur 
upon their sincerity, she would cripple her own strength 
and betray her own cause. God forbid that such a thing 
should happen. Heresy trials are the delight of the un- 
godly and the despair of religion. But if such a thing 
must come, let it be fair and brave and open. Do not 
try it on eager-hearted sensitive boys. Try it ona grown 
man who stands with them in the liberty wherewith 


Christ has made us free.” 
Jw 


CAMBRIDGE Unrversity, England, has voted to give 
the degree of D.D. to non-conformists. Hitherto it has 
been restricted in both the great seats of learning to mem- 
bers of the Church of England. ‘This is a change that 
moves toward justice to half the population of England. 
It is of especial interest to New England also, since our 
earliest Puritan preachers were graduates of Cambridge. 
How strange it would be if England should move towards 
a broader liberality and New England toward a narrower 
conservatism is a thought worth dwelling upon. In 
fact, the general movement away from aristocracy in 
England and toward it in this country presents a curious 
contrast, if we consider our and England’s history. 


wt 


Miss ANNA M. BancroFr, the new president of the 
Women’s Alliance, follows a succession of Alliance leaders 
whose names are written high. Belonging to a family, 
whose branch in 1825 gave to our churches the first presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, the Rev. 
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Aaron Bancroft of Worcester, the new Alliance president 
possesses administrative ability which has had for many 
years free exercise in the financial affairs of home, church, 
and State. Herfather and mother were members of the 
Hopedale Community founded by Rev. Adin Ballou. 
Her steady enthusiasm, clear intelligence, and adminis- 
trative ability have found glad expression in denomina- 
tional and in public work. Her interests through travel 
at home and abroad have widened beyond provincial 
boundaries, giving sympathetic appreciation of the needs 
of the varying sections of our country as related to the 
work of our churches. The greeting to Miss Bancroft 
from all Alliance Branches is most cordial. They pledge 
to her the loyal support that her brave devotion invites, 
and wish for her enduring satisfaction and joy in her new 
opportunities for service. 
& 


Tue doctrine of total depravity has a chance for resur- 
rection if the reports be true that corporations engaged in 
the manufacture of munitions of war are trying to bring 
great nations into collision. It is said that they are 
actively interested in our Navy League, and that a great 
German firm has an agent in Paris who tries “to induce 
the French press to attack Germany, and so to cause 
the German government to place more orders for guns 
and munitions.’”’ When one thinks of the awful carnage 
and destruction the next great war will cause, one can 
hardly count such creatures among human beings. 


8 


THe Boston Association of Ministers, having been 
somewhat harassed in their churches by the tendency of 
their young people to go into the country for week-ends, 
being unable to take the week-end, used the week-be- 
ginning for holding its May meeting with Rev. Howard N. 


Brown of King’s Chapel at his farm in Sherborn. To. 


keep its good name or to involve more conservative Chris- 
tians in the possible obloquy that might be flung at it, the 
Association implicated orthodoxy in the transgression by 
inviting Dr. Evans of the Andover School in Cambridge 
to give what proved, as it was expected to be, a most 
thoughtful paper. The excursion was made yet more 
sinful by being taken in automobiles. Yet the whole 
affair was delightful. The hospitality given, the beau- 
tiful weather, the noble address, and the social discussion 
made the occasion memorable in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. 
& 


Many countries have a superstitious dread of a certain 
day. ‘The 9th of July has had a bad name, so to speak, 
among the Jews ever since the slaughter of their people 
at Palestine, on that day, by the Emperor Adrian. The 
27th of the month, whether it falls on Friday or not, is 
looked upon askance by many of the credulous peasantry 
of France, simply because so many things happened on 
that day of each month during part of the last year of the 
war between France and Germany. ‘The 27th of August 
saw a brilliant victory of the Germans over the French 
near Buzancy, in which the general of the French forces 
was taken prisoner; this date was also the beginning of 
operations around Sedan; on the evening of September 
27 Strassburg capitulated; on the morning of the 27th 
of October Bazaine’s army and the fortress at Metz sur- 
rendered; on the 27th of November a very important 
victory was won by the first division of the German army 
over the French northern army, the latter losing several 
thousand men and being driven back toward Somme, and 
the Germans under Goeben, in consequence of the victory, 
taking possession of Amiens on the following day; on the 
27th of December the bombardment of the forts around 
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Paris began; on the 27th of January this bombardment 
ceased; and on the 27th of February a treaty of peace was 
signed, ending the struggle. 


Anniversary Week. 


The memory of the writer does not go back to the days 
of the “giants,” he having come into the precious Uni- 
tarian fellowship in the year 1900. But I believe it can 
justly be said that the meetings of Anniversary Week 
of this year surpassed in interest and richness of senti- 
ment any such meetings which have occurred within the 
last ten years. The uncommonly large attendance at 
almost every session, the unmistakable evidences of 
trust, hope, and courage, and a high resolve to do and 
dare, gave decisive assurance, not only that interest in 
liberal religion is not on the wane, but that a new and 
mightier spirit is abroad in our fellowship. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the platform meet- 
ing in the Arlington Street Church on Monday night was 
the implied and most reassuring opinion of the distin- 
guished speakers that the call of the present to the ad- 
vanced forces of Protestantism was not to force them- 
selves to a sameness of utterance, but to go forward to 
greater conquests and more valiant deeds. Dr. Gordon, 
Dr. McCollester, and Dr. Eliot indicated to the multi- 
tude of their hearers the ‘‘highway of our God,” and with 
inspiring earnestness sounded the ancient prophetic call, 
“Walk ye in it!” It was indeed refreshing that those 
representations of three different denominations said not 
a word on that pitifully overworked subject of “church 
unity.” The “things in which we agree” and “the 
things in which we differ’’ were most mercifully absent 
from the addresses of the evening. A rational and 
sympathetic remembrance of the past, an unreserved 
Christian loyalty to the duties of the present, and hope 
in the larger and more glorious future, made of the three 
addresses “‘one great whole,” full of strength, reverence, 
and inspiration. 

The eighty-eighth annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, held in Tremont Temple on Tues- 
day, will be long remembered, for its rich contents, and, 
in contrast with some previous meetings of the Associ- 
ation, as a period of large benefits and genuine Christian 
concord. It was at once a day of fulfilment, of cherished 
hopes, and prophecy of greater things which are yet to 
come. The fact that, while all the speakers of the day 
were in a strict sense missionaries of our gospel in new 
fields, the audiences were uncommonly large, eager, and 
sympathetic, is fraught with inspiring significance. The 
Unitarians are no longer only mildly interested in the sub- 
ject of church extension. The Apostolic spirit is increas- 
ingly winning victories in both our pulpits and pews. ‘The 
speakers, Messrs. Westwood, Burch, Marshall, McHale, 
Pennington, and Savage, whose messages brought to sym- 
pathetic ears the Macedonian call from the Canadian 
North-west, the Middle |West, and South, displayed the 
true characteristic of the heralds of the gospel in their 
courage, zeal, and hope, and not the least in their friendly 
and dignified attitude toward other denominations. It 
was good, real good, to be present and hear the words of 
men who are making new conquests and winning victories. 
From first to last, from the tearful account of the Dayton 
disaster to the musical and contagious laughter of our 
friend from Youngstown, the addresses were absorbingly 
interesting. 

The spirit which prevailed at the election of officers 
was certainly the right one. Tremont Temple hardly 
knew itself when the more violent waves of vibration 
failed to smite its walls. However, there were no mushy 
concessions, I am happy to say. Only the method of 
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expressing our differences on this occasion gave sure signs 
of greater soul maturity. It was very evident at the 
close of this notable meeting that every heart hummed 
the song, ‘We thank thee for thy peace, O God!” 

The throng which sought entrance into the Arlington 
Street Church to hear the Anniversary Sermon was an- 
other decisive evidence of renewed interest in the things 
of the Spirit. “What went ye out to see?” Just a man 
who has a purely spiritual message to give, who sees 
the universe through the eyes of the rational mystic, 
to whom God is all and in all. Blessed assurance! 

But why was not this meeting held in Tremont Tem- 
ple? Last year hundreds of people were turned away 
from the Arlington Street Church on the occasion of the 
Anniversary Sermon because of lack of room, and more 
were turned away this year. Tremont Temple is 
“churchly”’ enough for our simple service, and I would 
rather see five hundred vacant seats on such an oc- 
casion than have five persons who seek such service turned 
away from it for lack of room. It did not add to the 
sanctity of the occasion to see elderly men and women 
struggling to gain admittance to a house of worship, and 
either tucked in corners of the stairway or turned away, 
rather forcibly, for lack of seats. 

The spirit of the Berry Street Conference was beauti- 
ful. The scholarly address by Mr. Park of the First 
Church in Boston was most illuminating. The dis- 
cussion which followed disclosed the affectionate sym- 
pathy of our ministers for the deep things of God. One 
could have wished, however, that the irrelevant “‘an- 
nouncements’’ which broke through the centre of the line 
of thought might have been made at the beginning of the 
meeting, if not omitted altogether. 

The Unitarian Festival was a vision of the higher 
things which now are, and a foregleam of greater future 
glories. The devout interest in our liberal faith, and, 
therefore, in other faiths, of such great laymen as Ex- 
President Taft and Charles William Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard, does not only add life and lustre 
to the noble traditions of Unitarian laymen, but is a 
precious asset of Christianity in general, and a strong 
and constant incentive to aspiring manhood to crown 
knowledge with the faith which works through love. 

As one who has-come to-Unitarianism from far, far 
away, both geographically and theologically, I may be 
permitted to testify that as I think of my precious new 
faith, of the rich souls who swear allegiance to it and 
labor for its extension, and of the inspiring events of 
the Anniversary Week just closed, I cannot refrain from 
crying most humbly, ‘““O God, I thank thee that I live.” 

A.M. R, 


What should a Minister Know? 


A Register reader writes us as follows: “One of the 
most unimaginative men that I have known, a man who 
also fails utterly in logic, and does not seem able to get 
hold of the meaning of common sense, is very fond ot 
propositions concerning another life. I do not feel deeply 
interested in this sort of discussion, and try to draw him 
to participate in matters a little more practical and 
worldly. He does not seem to care or know anything 
about the world he lives in. He knows nothing about 
gardening or orcharding; is not in the least concerned 
about tools and shops, or about politics, only that he has 
adopted the prohibition view of temperance. As for 
Christ, he holds exactly what was believed in the Middle 
Ages, and considers it profane to say that Jesus had a 
father. This sort of man happens to be my pastor. 
What am I to do about it? Shall I stay away from church, 
and give up all Christian effort of a social sort? I cannot 
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really afford three hours a week to listen to his distressing 
paragraphs. I need on Sunday a sort of moral bath; 
I would not care about his views, if they were only private. 
I do not, however, want to go to church just to be irritated 
and then go home rather the worse for the exercise. In 
fact, I need a minister who can reach his hand out to me 
as a live product of the twentieth century. I have no 
objections to his believing in an inspired book (possibly 
I do myself), provided he can read out of that book be- 
lievable statements. Paul, as I judge him, was a splendid 
man for his times, and he never referred his people to 
antiquity to find out what they ought to think or believe 
or do—not as inevitable law. He gave them inodernity, 
and that is what we want in our age. It would hardly 
be fair, I suppose, to expect of every pastor the intellect- 
ual capacity of Saint Paul, and for that reason would 
they not better let Paul alone for the most part? He 
did his work in his own age wonderfully well: I would 
much prefer that my pastor should discuss things that 
I am individually interested in.” 

There is more to this letter, but it is in the same key, 
and the Register sees no reason for giving any more of it. 
Without agreeing or disagreeing with special passages, 
we wish that ministers in general would read it with 
consideration. We quite agree that the modern minister 
should know the Bible as a modern book. He certainly 
cannot carry his hearers back to antique ways of thinking 
and believing. He will find that the marvel of the Lord’s 
Sermon and his Parables lies in this, that they are ad- 
justable to different eras and different periods. We have 
little interest in a large part of what Saint Paul wrote to 
the Ephesians or the Corinthians, yet these old Epistles 
contain passages of vital interest to everybody. Exercise 
common sense, and leave the rest out of our public ser- 
vices. The whole Mosaic economy is touched up with 
interesting passages, and some of them will waken thought 
even now, but most of Leviticus and Numbers and Exodus 
should be relegated to the historic shelf. A minister 
properly educated should find the big bible of Nature, 
wide open before him, just as full of inspiration as any 
possible written volume—we are inclined to say more 
full. 

Let us get at this matter frankly, for nobody is fit 
to preach until he knows the world about him as full of 
God, as literally the expression of the Divine Life. When 
a man has got to that point, he has become sufficiently 
intimate with God to interpret him to the masses. He 
will be likely to do as Jesus did,—illustrate his thought 
by the lilies and the grass spires; that is, by the manifes- 
tations of life everywhere about us. ‘This sort of a preacher 
never wears out, because his text never wears out; and 
there is always something fresh in life. The modern 
minister ought to know how to act as a practical common- 
sense man, with common-sense folk. With this he should 
also know people, that sort of people that make up audi- 
tors, and with whom he must co-operate in social piety. 
He should understand them not as altogether made up 
of the milk of human kindness, but by no means damned 
because they are not. Much of his work will have to 
be among the weak ones. 

The charm of the minister’s work is not that anything 
is perfect, but that everything is improbable. His training 
—we mean his training of himself—should consist partly 
in learning how to win all sorts of folk into the paths and 
ways of the beautiful Master, into a childhood with 
the Infinite Father. His work must be to lead men in 
the ways of right doing, rather than of right believing. 
In other words, we want a minister nowadays to be a very" 
stout believer in the essential goodness of human nature, 
and a still stouter believer in the improvement of all 
sorts of characters. We are not anxious to indorse the 
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letter we have quoted, but we are anxious to recall our 
teachers to the simple fact that no one ever preached 
better than he who led his disciples around the fields, 
and had no other text than the everlasting love and life 
of God our Father. There really is nothing in the work 
of an honest minister that need tangle our feet with 
antiquity or medizvalism. Jesus said, “I came that ye 
might have more light.” Let us live larger and broader 
and truer, and let the minister be the best man to lead 
us in the ways of life. 


Current Copics. 


‘THE negotiations in progress between Washington and 
Tokio in an effort to adjust the difficulties in Japanese- 
American relations that have arisen out of the placing 
upon the statute books of California of legislation aimed 
at resident aliens of Japanese origin are proceeding with 
a smoothness which is regarded, at Washington at least, 
as offering promise of a satisfactory settlement at an 
early date. The signing of the California bill by Gov. 
Johnson was followed last-week by the presentation, by 
Secretary Bryan, of the State Department’s answer to 
the Japanese protest against what public opinion in 
Japan regards as legislation in discrimination against 
Japanese residents of California and as constituting a 
violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the treaty of 
commerce and amity between the two countries. The 
rejoinder of the Japanese government is now awaited in 
Washington, and there is reason to believe that its tone 
will be such as to aid President Wilson in his efforts to 
maintain the traditional friendship between America and 
Japan. 

at 

‘THE inauguration, on May 20, of Gen. Mario G. Menocal 
as third president of the Cuban republic was carried out 
amid circumstances which offered happy auguries for 
the incoming administration. The ceremony in the palace 
at Havana was made the occasion, by President Wilson, 
of the presentation of assurances of good-will to the 
little republic, that owes its political existence to the 
friendly intervention of American statesmanship. The 
American minister, Mr. Arthur M. Beaupré, as head of 
a special delegation, said to the new Cuban executive: 
“Tt is the wish and purpose of the President of the United 
States and of the government which we represent to 
support firm and just government as against all elements 
of disorder.”’ ‘This declaration of interest in the mainte- 
nance of public order in Cuba was the application to 
a specific instance of a policy previously announced by 
the State Department, when Mr. Taft was President, 
whereby the authority and the influence of the American 
government was pledged to promote the cause of political 
stability in the unquiet regions of Latin-America. 


& 


THE three most powerful sovereigns of the world are 
believed to have exchanged views on the ways and means 
of promoting the peace of the world, when they met in 
Berlin last week at a notable gathering of royal person- 
ages for the wedding of Princess Victoria Luise, only 
daughter of the German emperor, to Prince Ernst August 
of the dethroned house of Cumberland. Although the 
foreign ministers of Germany, Russia, and Great Britain 
did not accompany their respective sovereigns at any of 
the gatherings for which the occasion gave opportunity, 
the press of Europe gives expression to a world-wide con- 
viction that the kaiser, the czar, and King George V. found 
time for discussions of the grave state of Europe which 
is reflected by warlike agitations in all,the countries of 
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Christendom. A specific move toward the promotion of 
harmony in the German empire itself was indicated by 
the kaiser’s announcement at a state banquet that the 
house of Hohenzollern hoped that the alliance between 
Prince Ernst August and Princess Victoria Luise would 
presage a reconciliation between the Hohenzollerns and 
the House of Hanover, and indicated the early accession 
of Prince Ernst August to the throne of Brunswick, vacant 
since 1884. 
ad 


Tue General Confederation of Labor in France is de- 
veloping so disquieting a campaign in barracks against the 
government’s project for the restoration of the three- 
year term of service in the army that French statesmen 
of the opposition are rallying warmly to the support of 
the Barthou ministry in its endeavors to pass the required 
legislation which will increase the armed strength of the 
republic by about one-third. M. Georges Clémenceau, 
former premier of France, put the issue in strong language 
when he wrote recently in his newspaper: ‘‘ All Europe 
must know that we are on the defensive, and Germany 
cannot have any doubt on that score. Under the pre- 
text of protecting herself against French aggression she 
continues to pile up armaments till the day which she 
judges suitable to finish with us. One must be volunta- 
rily blind not to see her madness for predominance, of 
which the explosion will shake the whole continent and 
involve her in a policy of extermination against France.” 


& 


On the other hand, Germany is having increasingly 
rough sailing in its attempts to obtain from the Reichstag 
the necessary appropriations for the comprehensive plan 
of military increase outlined by the chancellor as the 
irreducible minimum of actual needs. In the face of a 
recent announcement of the chancellor’s readiness to 
dissolve parliament in the event of its continued refusal 
to accord its full approval to the government’s project, 
the Centrists and Socialists are maintaining their hostility 
to the measure, and are putting that hostility into con- 
crete form by piecemeal reductions in various features 
of the pending bill. It is becoming increasingly evident, 
therefore, that the government must either modify its 
demands in compliance with the views of the opposition 
or else make a fresh effort to carry out its programme intact 
by an appeal to the country and the organization of a 
new parliament. Whether this new parliament will be 
more in harmony with the purposes of the kaiser is a 
matter for speculation. 


THE current report of the forthcoming abdication of 
King Peter from the throne of Servia has revived the 
persistent rumor that the withdrawal of the Servian king 
will be followed by the abdication of King Nicholas from 
the Montenegrin throne, and that the passing of the two 
sovereigns will be the signal for the union of Servia and 
Montenegro, which are ethnically identical and were 
politically united until the fall of the Servian kingdom 
before the assaults of the conquering Turks. It is not 
subject to doubt that the obliteration of the artificial 
frontier between Servia and Montenegro would find prac- 
tically unanimous support in both countries, and that a 
union would contribute much to both nations. There is 
reason to believe, however, that Austria-Hungary would 
oppose with might and main any step toward Serb uni- 
fication by the merging of the two little kingdoms. It 
appears certain, too, that this opposition would find effec- 
tive indorsement at the hands of the powers in the present 
grouping of interests, based upon an evident desire to 
placate Austria and her partners in the Triple Alliance 
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for the losses sustained by Viennese policy through the 
victories of the Balkan allies. 
J. 

THE early restoration of peace between Turkey and the 
Balkan states is foreshadowed by the assurances given 
to the Ottoman delegates in London at the end of last 
week by the plenipotentiaries of the allies that the victors 
have no intention of insisting upon the further modifica- 
tion of the terms of the treaty as outlined by the powers 
and successively altered at the suggestion of the Balkan 
League. The negotiations in their present phase are 
being conducted almost exclusively by the ambassadorial 
conference, whose ultimate decisions will represent the 
will of Europe in the final settlement of the issues which 
were precipitated by the outbreak of the war. 
nature of the forthcoming agreement, therefore, presents 
few difficulties which cannot be readily adjusted. -The 
ultimate settlement among the allies themselves, however, 
is surrounded by increasing complications. It appears 
to be a fact that the disagreements between Bulgaria and 
Greece, for instance, already have resulted in the existence 
of an actual state of war along the line of contact between 
those two countries. 


Brevities, 


Is it wisdom or cynicism in our police which appears 
to lead them to believe that vice is unconquerable, and 
that all we can do is to restrict it and keep it out of sight? 


The accident of birth does not always carry with it 
devotion to one’s native land. ‘The educational in- 
fluence of the citizenship in which one lives does more to 
promote real patriotism than the isolated fact of birth. 


The doctrine of heredity is often made to cover in- 
stances which do not illustrate. Ministers’ sons become 
ministers, physicians’ sons become doctors, lawyers’ sons 
become judges, and environment with education, not 
heredity, causes this succession, which often leads intel- 
ligent thinkers astray. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Lorenzo Dow. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In a recent number of the Christian Register I read the 
following ‘‘Pleasantry”: It is reported that Prof. Park of 
Andover once preached in King’s Chapel in Boston. 
A peculiarly anxious friend asked him if the report were 
true. “It is,” replied the professor. His friend then ex- 
postulated with him for preaching in a Unitarian church, 
which led the professor to reply, ‘“‘Why, I would preach 
in hell if the devil would give me an invitation!” 

I suspect the story. The reply does not sound like 
Prof. Park, and it does sound like Lorenzo Dow, an 
eccentric revivalist who was well known in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts in the early part of the last century. Sixty years 
ago I heard my father tell several anecdotes of him. One 
was that he preached one Sunday evening in a theatre. 
On being reproved for doing so, he made the reply attrib- 
uted to Prof.-Park. 

A farmer told him that, if he would send a sack, he would 
fill it with oats for his horse. Dow sent a bed tick, and the 
farmer filled it with oats—in the straw. 

Riding one day, he was accosted by a man “‘about half 
seas over,”’ who insisted that he should stop and talk. 
As Mr. Dow did not recognize him, he said: ‘‘Why, don’t 
you know me? I am one of your converts.” Mr. Dow 
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looked him over and said: ‘‘I think you must be, you look 
like my work. I don’t think the Lord had anything to do 
with it.” 

It is not improbable that all these stories have been 
told about John Wesley, or some other itinerant revival- 
ist. ‘They may even be hundreds of years old; for there 
are certain skeleton stories that are told over and over 
again, with new names, dates, and place, like the anecdote 
told of Rev. Samuel J. May in Brooklyn, Conn., a hun- 
dred years ago. He ate too much mince pie between ser- 
vices on Sunday, and was unable to preach in the after- 
noon. He declared that he was not afraid, but was 
ashamed to die for such a cause. This story will appear 
before the summer is over, no doubt, as it did not long ago, 
as an experience of some Western bishop visiting Boston 
and suffering from an overdose of hospitality. G. B. 


Justice Samuel F. Miller. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In your issue of the 8th instant, page 442, appears an 
interesting article on ‘“‘James Bryce and American In- 
stitutions.”’ At the top of page 443 there occurs incident- 
ally a statement which prompts this communication; 
namely: ‘‘That Supreme Court Justice, who has some- 
tithes been called the second Marshall, Mr. Justice 
Samuel F. Miller, was for years president of our National 
Conference and an All Souls’ Church man in New York 
City, and for twenty-two years a trustee of that oldest 
of our New York City societies,” etc. Now as Mr. 
Justice Miller was a resident of Washington from the time 
of his appointment by President Lincoln, in 1862, to the 
Supreme Court bench, which he honored and illustrated 
until his sudden decease, Oct. 13, 1890, and was a worthy 
and active member of All Souls’ Church of Washington, 
D.C., from the time of its organization in 1877, being a 
reorganization of the then Unitarian church which was 
organized in 1821, and for at least six years was a trustee 
of our All Souls’ Church, a part of which time this writer 
served: on the Board of Trustees with him, it would seem 
that the statement above quoted must be the result of a 
lapsus penne, or an inadvertent confusion of two churches 
of the same name; and at any rate we can never re- 
linquish the honor and credit of so distinguished a mem- 
bership of our All Souls’ Church as that of Samuel Free- 
man Miller. 

At a meeting of the bar and court in his memory, 
Dec. 15, 1890, Attorney-General W. H. H. Miller said: 
“It was a wise saying of Solon, the law-giver, that 
no one ought to be called happy until after death, since 
storms and calamities in the evening may change the 
character of the brightest day. Tried by this supreme 
test, Samuel Freeman Miller was a happy man.” Re- 
sponding Chief Justice Fuller, after referring to the great 
problems that had demanded solution during the forma- 
tive and stirring period of the country’s history while 
Justice Miller was a member of the court, from the days 
of internecine strife to the peaceful and prosperous days 
which followed, said, ‘‘Having seen and known much of 
men, of councils, and of governments, himself ‘not least, 
but honored of them all,’ he bent to the oar, seeking to 
explore new lines of coast along the well-nigh illimitable 
ocean of the law.” 

Having had, perhaps, exceptional opportunities to 
observe Justice Miller’s career, and to learn the estimate 
in which he was held by the foremost members of the bar 
of his court, I do not consider it far from the mark to 
place him close beside, if not on a parity with, Chief 
Justice Marshall. S. R. Bonn. 

WasuinctTon, D.C. 
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Edward Everett Hale. 


Boston paid a great tribute to the memory of one who 
dearly loved his native city at the dedication on Thursday 
of Anniversary Week of the statue of Edward Everett 
Hale. The formal exercises in Arlington Street Church 
included a tribute by Hon. John D. Long, who crystal- 
lized in a few beautiful and expressive words an appre- 
ciation of Dr. Hale’s varied activities and many-sided 
personality, an impressive and heartfelt utterance by ex- 
President William H. Taft, and an address by Rev. James 
De Normandie, D.D., who spoke with the deep feelings 
of an intimate friend. Then in the presence of a vast 
throng gathered about the base of the statue in the Public 
Garden, Mayor Fitzgerald, in an eloquent address, ac- 
cepted the statue prior to its unveiling by Edward Everett 
Hale, 3d, a grandson of the preacher. 

The statue is the work of Mr. Bela L. Pratt, and is a 
faithful representation of the stalwart form and venerable 
face so long familiar to the people of Boston. ‘The sculp- 
tor has caught the benignant expression so well remem- 
bered, and the impression that the figure leaves, in spite 
of the slight stoop and the heavy cane, is that of life and 
energy. 

The exercises in the church opened at twelve o’clock, 
every seat being taken. Among those present were Mrs. 
Hale, accompanied by her daughter, Miss Ellen Hale, 
Dr. Mary Hobart, and Miss Abigail Clark, for many 
years Dr. Hale’s secretary, and Arthur Hale and Philip 
L. Hale, with their children. 

After an organ prelude prayer was offered by Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham. Next on the programme’ was 
the anthem ‘‘Come, let us worship and bow down,” by 
Palestrina. A responsive reading from the Scriptures was 
led by Rev. Dr. Francis H. Rowley, secretary of the 
statue committee, after which ex-Governor Long spoke in 
part as follows :— 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN D. LONG. 


Edward Everett Hale was the incarnation of the dis- 
tinctive spirit of Boston in the last half of the nineteenth 
century,—the most conspicuous type of its liberal’ theol- 
ogy, its religious expression, its literature, its culture, its 
humanitarianism. His versatility was unbounded and 
phenomenal. In literature he was equally apt in prose 
and verse. He wrote history, biography, sermons, 
essays, novels, magazine, and newspaper articles. In 
oratory he was the favorite and commanding speaker. 
In genéral culture there was no phase of it the use of 
which was not at his fingers’ ends. His was not the 
painstaking accuracy of detail, but rather the bold art 
of the impressionist who with strong and dashing strokes 
brings out a picture that at once arrests and transfixes 
attention and emblazons a panorama. 

The whole man was large, heart, mind, spirit, body. 
How familiar that picturesque figure on the streets of 
Boston, how familiar that name the whole land over! 
Who that ever saw him will forget that towering stature 
and leonine head? Who that ever heard it will forget 
that organ-toned and resounding voice? 
received it will forget that bounteous salutation, that 
word of greeting? And into what various and brimming 
channels flowed his humanity. What cause in aid of his 
fellow-men, of the poor, the orphan, the prisoner, the 
oppressed, did not feel the lift of his powerful appeal? 
What an impulse to patriotism and what an expression 
of his own love of country was his ‘““Man Without a 
Country”’ which is the prose twin of Mrs. Howe’s “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

Scholar, author, orator, preacher, minister of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, patriot, benefactor, and helper of all 
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souls, his life spanning most of the last hundred years, 
and during that period identified with every cause and 
movement which ministered to the glory of God and to 
peace on earth and good-will to men, it is, indeed, fitting 
that to him—to no man more—should Boston pay its 
tribute by such a memorial as this which we now dedicate, 
—the enduring statue, in the city he loved and glorified, 
of Edward Everett Hale. 

What now can be more fitting than that the man who 
has been chief magistrate of the country that Hale loved 
and served so loyally, who at Washington sat under 
his preaching of the faith which both professed and 
exemplified, should now, remembering the influence 
and inspiration of that supreme preacher, tell you of his 
greatness and of his worth,—William.H. Taft. 


EX-PRESIDENT TAFT. 


After the beautiful, comprehensive, and accurate pict- 
ure which Governor Long has painted, any word of 
mine seems small and unsatisfactory. I came under 
the influence of Dr. Hale in Washington toward the end 
of his life, and had the pleasure and the great benefit of 
hearing him in the pulpit, and especially hearing his 
prayers in the Unitarian church in Washington, and of 
meeting him in his work when he was trying to “lend a 
hand’”’ to some one who needed official help and the rem- 
edy of some official injustice. Dr. Hale was one of 
those men with whom you cannot come in contact with- 
out his personality overwhelming you, without thinking 
him greater and greater the more you met him,—that 
stature, that breadth of frame, that deep-toned voice, 
in keeping with his character, his heart, his soul, and 
the sympathies that he had for everything that was good 
and everything that was human. 

I observed one of the responses we read this morning, 
“Their seed shall continually remain a good inheritance, 
and their children are within the covenant,” which 
brought to my attention that Dr. Hale was the lineal 
descendant of another Dr. Hale who presided over the 
First Church at Beverly, a division of the church at 
Salem, in the days wien witches were believed in and 
were punished. This Dr. John Hale opened with prayer 
some of the sessions at which those trials were held, until 
a charge was laid against his wife, and his view of witch- 
craft changed. I refer to this because Dr. Hale was fond 
of referring to it. After Mrs. Hale was accused the pub- 
lic faith was shaken, for no one would believe that so 
good a woman could be a witch; and from that moment 
the power of the accusers was destroyed, the awful de- 
lusion dispelled, and a close put to one of the tremen- 
dous prejudices of real life. 

Descended from Dr. John Hale was Nathan Hale, the 
martyr of the Revolution, and in work of reform, in the 
love of country, we find that Edward Everett Hale as 
the seed of that stock remained a good inheritance, and 
he was within the covenant. 

We find men who have broad human sympathies, 
whose hearts are moved to aid their fellow-men; but we 
do not find in them, as we found in Dr. Hale, that great 
breadth of human sympathy with the power to express 
it and to carry it into the hearts of others, in influence 
as he did a whole generation,—the powers of imagination, 
the powers of diction and of oratory that enabled him, 
although a simple private citizen and a preacher, to be- 
come as he was a national figure, representing everything 
that is good in the history of New England and the coun- 
try and making every one proud, whether a New Eng- 
lander or from other sections, that Edward Everett Hale 
was an American. 

Ex-Gov. Lonc. Associated with Dr. Hale during 
a long period of his life was his beloved friend, his neigh- 
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bor, during his last year his minister, more recently the 
writer of a memoir of his life. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing one with us who not only is all that, but who by the 
closeness of his relationship to Dr. Hale can speak to us 
of him better than almost any one else,—Dr. De Nor- 
mandie. 


ADDRESS OF REV. JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D.D. 


Edward Everett Hale was the great philanthropist 
of our day. When he began his ministry, he was asked 
to be on the school board. He replied he should rather 
be one of the Overseers of the Poor. He never lost his 
interest in measures for helping all that came to this land, 
with a better hope, with the spirit of a divine democracy. 
His love for humanity ran with every effort for human 
welfare. He pleaded for them with the ringing voice of 
the old prophets: it was in every thing and at all times 
a cry for righteousness. And what he so loudly and per- 
sistently called for, that he was. He loved this world 
intensely, and all the world’s people 
and things; and there was not a 
touch of worldliness in ‘that love. 
There was not a trace of the cere- 
monial or, the ascetic life about this 
preacher of righteousness, nothing of 
deed or voice which made his office 
prominent,—he did not need these, 
—but his whole being gave the im- 
pression that here was one to whom 
the things of the spirit were just, 
familiar, constant. When a man of 
affairs came to Faraday and pressed 
him to undertake researches which 
might result in large financial ad- 
vantage to him, he replied, ‘But I 
have no time to make money.’ He 
was after the great truths of the uni- 
verse. How commanding are the 
lives of those who give themselves 
to the supreme issues of life, all un- 
mindful whether with these riches 
came or went! 

With the exception of Dr. Bellows 
he was the most ardent and cease- 
less proclaimer of the Unitarian mes- 
sage our body hasever had. A lady 
of my church once meeting an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Dr. Hale in Philadelphia, the latter 
said to her, ‘“‘As you are from Boston, perhaps you have 
seen and heard that great orthodox preacher, Dr. Hale.”’ 
“Oh, yes,” was the response, ‘‘but he is not an orthodox 
preacher, he is a Unitarian.’’ “I am sure you are mis- 
taken. Why, he is the founder of ‘Lend-a-hand clubs,’ 
‘TIn-his-Name clubs,’ ‘Ten-times-one clubs,’ and I know 
he is the most distinguished Orthodox Congregational 
preacher in New England.” ‘‘But we in New England 
all know he is not.” ‘Alas! then my idol is gone.” 

Dr. Hale was not a theologian as the phrase is popu- 
larly understood, of giving one’s thought to the arrange- 
ment of doctrines with hair-splitting accuracy and eternal 
threatenings, and a professed and exclusive intimacy 
with the decrees of the Almighty; but, if you mean by 
a theologian one who has pondered the deep things of 
God and of the spirit, if you mean one who dwells,upon 
the few spiritual realities and lives them, a theologian 
interpreting the wisdom and love of God, that he was. 

More and more as the years went on his preaching had 
but one tone, one message; and how many of us have seen 
him bending over the pulpit with pleading accents: “You 
are the children of God. _ God’s kingdom is here, you have 
_ got to live as children of God.” 
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He had a great love for history without any very 
definite grasp of the historical method. His indifference 
to historical accuracy was something fascinating and sub- 
lime. Dr. Hale saw in it all only the traces of the eternal 
and had no time or interest for its dates or details. It 
was said of him, ‘‘He had a habit of writing tales that 
sounded like history, and history that was chiefly fiction”’; 
but the spirit within the wheels was the spirit of the ever 
patient, loving God. 

His literary activity was unceasing. His books num- 
bered between fifty and sixty, and these were a very 
small part of his work: the sermons, the articles he wrote 
for the press, the myriad letters, the addresses on every 
subject, are beyond the comprehension of most of us. 

And some of his writings like ““In His Name,” “A Man 
without a Country,” ‘‘My Double and how he Undid me,” 
will long have a place and regard in American literature. 
He once came to our bank, and wanted it to open an ac- 
count for him of 45 cents. “But we cannot,’’ said the 

2 cashier, ‘for so small an amount.”’ 
“Vou must make an exception; that 
is the net income of one of my best 
books.”’ 

Dr. Hale’s home life was typical 
of the fine New England culture, 
hospitality, and religion, with liter- 
ary brilliancy, a fine sense of humor, 
and an atmosphere of joyous, heart- 
springing devotion. Mrs. Hale was 
a Beecher, and you may imagine 
what an attractive home it was when 
you found the traits of the Beechers 
joined with the traits of the Hales. 
The home was full of new books. 
Conversation at once turned upon 
the last novel or the last researches 
in science, the best biographies, the 
ever-present subject of the chang- 
ing phrases of social, political, relig- 
ious life. If, since Christianity be- 
gan, there ever was a home where 
the spirit of God was manifest as 
an abiding and felt presence, it was 
that home. 

A remarkable incident in his life 
was the scene at the close of the last 
century. A vast concourse gathered 
in front of the State House as the midnight hour drew on. 
With a deep voice, carrying far over the company, Dr. 
Hale repeated the Ninetieth Psalm, ‘‘ Lord, thou hast been 
our refuge in all generations,”’ then led in the Lord’s prayer, 
taken up by the silent and reverent multitude, and ending 
with a triumphant Amen. He had lived through three- 
quarters 'of the century, marked the serious and threat- 
ening complications of all social questions, the great 
unrest throughout the world, and saw the century go out 
with an unfaltering faith that the incoming century 
would bear witness to better and higher things. 

It was a fitting tribute to an octogenarian that, when 
he felt he ought to give up the active duties of the minis- 
try, through the efforts of his lifelong friend, Senator Hale, 
he was elected Chaplain of the United States Senate. 

When he returned from Washington for the last time, 
still with his plans for human welfare never wearied, 
he said to me one day: “‘ Have you ever seen a little book, 
‘The Stars and the Earth’? I cannot find it!” I sent 
the book to him,’and he said, “I want to write a review of 
that to-morrow; for, as I remember it fifty years ago, I 
think there was_something remarkable in,it.” « 

On the morrow he was gone. ‘The aged tree ceased not 
to bear fruit because it had begun at so early a date; 
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and it was fitting, as it was touching, that, surrounded by 
all the treasures of literature, the books he read and wrote 
and loved, in that library where he had been such an in- 
dustrious gleaner and worker and author, he should fall 
asleep. 

What a testimony to the admiration and love for him 
over our wide land when the Newsboys’ Association of 
Spokane, Wash., had a meeting, passed a declaration to 
his memory, sent it to Senator Piles of the State of Wash- 
ington, and the Vice-President read it in open session on 
the 21st of June! 

Who can recall Dr. Hale, as we have seen him come in 
and go out among us, without thinking of a striking re- 
semblance to the rugged form of the Hebrew prophets 
as they sent out their cries of denunciation and hope and 
promise and faith, amidst the frivolities and trangressions 
of their day, warning Israel of her sins, and calling her 
back to obedience. In him righteousness and peace 
kissed each other. 

The tributes to old age which we find in literature; 
the beautiful discourse which Plato puts into the lips 
of the aged Cephalus; or when Cicero attributes to Cato 
those beautiful sentiments about old age; or when the 
Italian Ludovici Cornaro at the age of ninety-one writes 
of this beautiful world to those who know how to make 
- it so by virtue and a divine regularity of life; or when our 
book of Proverbs says that “the hoary head is a crown of 
glory, if it be found in the way of righteousness,’’— 
these must have had in mind an old age like that of him 
to whom-to-day we place a statue, largely made possible 
through the love and generosity and unfailing interest 
of one brought up in his church from childhood; to speak 
to the future of one who loved Boston, touched elbows 
with his fellow-men, lived in sincerity, righteousness, and 
peace, and died in triumphant immortality. 

How good it is for us in the midst of lives so selfish, 
dwarfed, conventional, empty, to think of those who 
show to us what men may be, by showing us what they 
have been, and the memory of whose lives comes to us 
in the midst of our failures with a radiance and peace like 
the afterglow upon the Alpine hills. 

Character is never so attractive or lovely as in the latter 
days of a devout and kindly and distinguished pilgrimage. 
There is a ripeness and mellowness as of fruit which grows 
luscious only as it drinks in the sunbeams through the 
thinned leaves of autumn; and it is this growth of what 
constitutes spiritual life, this culminating as one declines, 
this nearing the meridian of a higher sphere as one ap- 
proaches the earthly horizon, which the heart easily in- 
vests with the quiet assurance of immortality. 

Sweetness, strength, zeal for humanity, daily righteous- 
ness, a firm faith, and a cheerful hope,—these may all 
be inscribed without any apology or reservation over the 
name of Edward Everett Hale. 


After Dr. De Normandie’s address the congregation 
joined in singing the hymn, ‘“‘Let children hear the 
mighty deeds,” after which Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham made a statement in regard to the inception and 
creation of this statue, and of the splendid movement 
that led to its erection. He said:— 


“Dr. De Normandie has referred not only to the work 
of the committee, but to the work of one generous and 
public-spirited member of the committee. Some of us 
have tried to do our part; but the work would hardly 
have been done and carried on except for the enthu- 
siasm and the zeal of Mr. Wallace L. Pierce. We ought 
not, also, to leave this building and go out to see the 
statue itself unveiled without recording the sense of the 
appreciation of the work of the genius which has gone 
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into that statue through Mr. Bela Pratt. We owe him— 
all of us owe him, and the citizens and the generations to 
come are sure to owe him—a debt of gratitude for what 
he has accomplished.”’ 

The benediction was pronounced by Rev. Dr. Rowley, 
after which the invited guests and the congregation pro- 
ceeded to the site on which the statue had been erected, 
near the Charles Street gate of the Public Garden. 

Clustered about the statue were Mr. Taft, ex-Gov. 
Long, Mayor Fitzgerald, Mr. Frothingham, Dr. Rowley, 
and members of the Hale family. The most beautiful 
feature of the scene was in the presence of the three little 
children—Nancy Hale and Edward Everett Hale, 3d, 
grandchildren, and Elsa Diedrich, a_great-granddaughter 
of Dr. Hale—in the midst of the distinguished group of 
guests. ‘The long line of the company coming from the 
church was increased by many hundreds of other spec- 
tators. ; 

When the guests had assembled, ex-Gov. Long addressed 
Mayor Fitzgerald as follows :— 

“Mr. Mayor, in behalf of the committee charged with 
the erection of this statue, I am authorized to transfer 
to the city of Boston, of which he was so illustrious a 
citizen, this statue, and into your “hands as: its chief 
magistrate it is now put.” 

Mayor Fitzgerald accepted the statue on behalf of the 
city. The cord was pulled by Edward Everett Hale, 3d, 
and the statue unveiled, to be greeted by the hearty 
applause of the vast company. 

Mayor Fitzgerald’s address was in part as follows :— 
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HON. JOHN F. FITZGERALD, MAYOR OF BOSTON. 


The pleasing and honorable duty of accepting in the 
name of the city this statue, erected by the people and 
dedicated to the loving memory of a distinguished son of 
Boston, whose life made up a large part of her history 
for almost three generations, isone which I assume with 
no little gratification and with much pride. Born almost 
a century ago, a product of our schools, a graduate of 
the Latin School and of Harvard University, his sym- 
pathies and his interests were circumscribed only by the 
needs of humanity, and yet it is but truth to say that 
Boston is the city which he loved. 

Of noble ancestry, he came into the world filled with 
the best sentiments that patriotism could inspire; and 
even to the end he devoted himself, as a lover of nature 
and his kind, to the uplifting of men and women wherever 
a cry of the oppressed from any quarter of the globe could 
be heard. His ancestors had given a perfect account of 
themselves in the Revolutionary struggle. They had 
learned the value of peace from the rough experiences 
with war, and he devoted his great abilities to the pro- 
motion of the arts of peace with all the vigor and deter- 
mination and consecration that had characterized his 
forefathers in the pursuit of war, from which alone they 
knew that the reign of peace could come upon earth and 
endure. 

Poet, journalist, historian, preacher of the Word, pro- 
moter of good-will among mankind, comforter of the 
afflicted, implacable foe of the oppressor, he might indeed 
say, ‘“‘I was a friend to the poor, and the cause which I 
knew not I searched out.’”’ What boy or girl, whether 
in America or in distant lands, has not read ‘‘The Man 
Without a Country,” written in the darkest day of the 
republic, and not burned with patriotic fire? Can you 
not hear him proclaiming to America and the world, 
through the sad story, that patriotism is an idea trans- 
figured into an ideal, towards which the youth of the land, 
holding country most sacred next after God, moves con- 
stantly with unerring aim for the good of native land and 
all mankind? 
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There was no cause, if any single one transcended 
another in importance, that caught his fancy and pos- 
sessed his being more than the great cause of peace, to 
which he devoted long years, and which he abandoned 
only with life itself,—the cause of the Master who had 
declared that he came to bring peace on earth, good- 
will to men, and whose teachings, flung out upon the 
breezes of Judea, he reverently followed according to his 
own intellectual philosophy. 

A short time ago, Mr. President, you made the happy 
suggestion that instead of erecting fortifications at the 
entrances to the great waterway that is to connect the 
two oceans, the statue of Christ, the Prince of Peace, be 
set up. The whole world, in dire fear of the awful hor- 
rors of war, knowing from too sad experience that havoc 
which follows in its wake, met the suggestion with the 
loudest acclaim; and is it not singularly fitting that he 
who made this happy suggestion should be here this 
afternoon, presiding at these exercises, held in the mem- 
ory of one whose life was devoted to the common good 
and all whose paths were peace? He knew by family 
experience, as I said before, what war was. He was 
formed in that heroic mould in which had been cast Nathan 
Hale, whose only regret was that he had but one life to 
lose for his country; but he knew, too, that war for war’s 
sake was sin, and that the end of all human effort should 
be peace; and so, wherever and whenever the chance 
came to use his mighty voice in the cause of universal 
peace, he thundered as no other American in his day had 
done, and placed upon the brow of his beloved country 
the crown of peace to which “‘the laurels that a Cesar 
reaps are weeds.” 

The city of his love is invited to place this statue 
among the other silent but eloquent memorials which, 
while keeping alive the glorious past, inspire the genera- 
tions that are to come to high enthusiasm and noble 
deeds. The city accepts this statue with profound grati- 
tude to those who contributed to its erection and with 
deep affection for him whose memory it commemorates, 
to remind the present generation that knew him of 
his lofty aims and brilliant achievements, and to teach 
the generations that are to come that cities are not un- 
grateful, but that its proudest possessions are the memo- 
ries of the good and great whose careers were a blessing 
in their own day, and the story of whose lives is an in- 
spiration to generations yet unborn. 

To-day we dedicate this monument, and yet not so. 
This statue is but a device to perpetuate in enduring 
bronze the physical features of one who had served well 
his generation. If you seek his real monument, you will 
find it in the hearts of the poor and the oppressed. 

“Nothing can cover his high fame but Heaven; 
No pyramids set off his memories 


But the eternal substance of his greatness; 
To which we leave him.” 


It is from love that all being first flowed. Into it all 
returns through man, and in all “the wide compass 
which is fetched” through the infinite variety of forms 
of being, love is the permanent element and the true 
essence. Nature is on its way back to God, gathering 
treasure as it goes.—Henry Jones, M.A 


ad 


If one advances confidently in the direction of his 
dreams and endeavors to live the life which he has 
imagined, he will meet with a success unimagined in 
common hours. In proportion as he simplifies his life, 
the laws of the universe will appear less complex, and 
solitude will not be solitude, nor poverty poverty, nor 
weakness weakness.—Thoreau. 
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Che Anniversaries, 


The Unitarian Festival. 


The Unitarian Festival in Tremont Temple Wednesday 
evening of Anniversary Week was made memorable 
by the presence of ex-President William H. Taft as 
presiding officer. The announcement of Mr. ‘Taft’s 
acceptance of the invitation was enough to insure the 
largest audience ever gathered for the Festival, every 
seat in the hall being sold a week in advance and hundreds 
of applications refused. The occasion proved enthu- 
siastic and inspiring. Mr. Taft received the welcome 
which was his due as successor of the famous Uni- 
tarians who have filled the office of President of the 
United States. His speech and those that followed were 
ringing calls to denominational loyalty, while both Mr. 
Taft and President Emeritus Eliot of Harvard College 
struck a note comparatively new in Unitarian circles in 
an earnest appeal that we take our part in the!great 
work of foreign missions. 

The floor of the hall was set with round tables in place 
of the long tables that have heretofore been the rule, 
proving a great incentive to sociability. ‘Tables were 
also set far up into the second balcony. An abundance 
of choice roses adorned the tables on the platform and 
through the body of the hall. Rev. Sydney B. Snow 
of King’s Chapel offered the invocation. The musical 
programme, rendered as usual by Mr. Frank O. Nash, 
organist, and the Raymond Orchestra, included many 
favorites. 

Mr. W. Rodman Peabody, chairman of the Festival 
Committee, opened the after-dinner exercises with the 
following remarks:— 


W. RODMAN PEABODY. 


Once more it becomes my privilege, on behalf of the 
Unitarian laymen of Boston, to extend a very cordial 
greeting to our Anniversary Week guests. We_like to 
feel that we are participating, even in this somewhat 
mundane manner, in the programme of your week. To 
some of us the right to be your hosts comes as a happy 
inheritance. 

One of the privileges of being chairman of the Festival 
Committee is that of welcoming in your name the special 
guests of the evening. During the past three years this 
privilege has brought to me a most stimulating discov- 
ery. I had heard speculative gossip as to the alleged 
reason why the Church has lost its hold upon busy men of 
affairs. I had gathered that such men possess among 
their other inherited associations some form of church 
bond which might be presented to their minister by their 
family at their death as a kind of testimonial of char- 
acter, but which for want of renewal during their life- 
time might be said to have ceased to carry interest. What 
was my surprise to find that no man seems to have been 
too far away to respond to our call or too busy to come 
here and give to us the message that lies in his heart. I 
have almost come to believe that the solution of the 
church-going problem is to let the laymen do the preach- 
ing. 
The loyal devotion of our presiding officer to the Uni- 
tarian faith has long been a matter of public knowledge. 
We have loved and respected him for the quiet simplicity 
with which, during the years when his religious belief 
threatened to become a grave political issue, he main- 
tained a constant association with the Washington 
church. For that breadth of vision which permitted him 
to look beyond the bounds of sect to perceive the uni- 
versality of Christian faith, for that desire for high ser- 
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vice which led him to assist many forms of Christian 
communions, both in the Far East and in the West, we 
now desire to express our appreciation and our gratitude. 
t It is not for one who represents but a committee to 
take this opportunity to philosophize upon life, but no 
one who has read biography or who has observed the lives 
of those men whose lives are worth observing can have 
failed at some time to have been struck with the almost 
startling frequency with which special gifts or peculiar 
knowledge or training, which seemed to predestine the 
possessor to an absolutely demonstrable future, became 
on the happening of some unexpected vicissitude the very 
qualifications which fitted him for a totally different 
career. It is as if a path which seemed to lead to a goal 
so Straight as to be almost commonplace suddenly di- 
verges and brings the astonished traveller to a destination 
which was unexpected and which could not have been 
reached from any other direction. The romance of the 
unexpected opportunity has been the happy lot of our 
presiding officer. He was trained a student of the law, 
and very early became its learned arbiter. He was sum- 
moned to be the administrator of the law in a distant 
province, and so far won the confidence of the nation 
that he became its chief executive and a constructor of 
its national policy. What could have seemed more cer- 
tain than that such a man should have continued in some 
form of public service for the benefit of his own immediate 
generation? Certainly it has become clear to us that this 
almost unique training has equipped him as perhaps no 
other man in this country ever was equipped to perpetuate 
our national institutions and our constitutional law by 
transmitting them to the generation that is to come. His 
path has indeed led him to a happy prospect, for to be 
sought by a great series of young men just passing the 
threshold of youth and looking out into their new chosen 
profession,—to know them, and, as they severally pass by 
him, each reaching to him as it were the little torch of his 
aspirations, to kindle it with a word of truth, and then 
to watch those little lights go flickering their way across 
the land, here and there one, and by the grace of God 
perhaps burning more and more brightly until itself it 
becomes a beacon light,—that, gentlemen, is the richness 
of life. ‘Therefore it is with but passing regret for the 
fact that the present generation has forfeited the right 
to demand his further immediate service, and with the 
very sincerest congratulations to the coming generation 
which he is about to serve, that I present to you the pre- 
siding officer of this Festival, Prof. Taft of Yale Univer- 
sity. [Long applause, all rising.] 


ADDRESS OF EX-PRESIDENT TAFT. 


One of the things that irks you a little bit after you 
have been President is that you are not going to have the 
opportunities that you did have when you were Presi- 
dent; and what irks me to-night is the thought that I 
am not going to be able to send as ambassador to a for- 
eign court the gentleman whose lips have just been so 
honeyed, who could pass over a fall and a jar in one’s life 
and give you the impression that it was nothing but a 
feather bed that you fell on, and that it was where you 
wanted to go. 

It is a great pleasure to be here to-night. I never was 
with so many Unitarians all together under a roof before. 
I have been on the outskirts, where Unitarianism was not 
so strong that it overflowed everything, and to be here 
to-night in this presence is full of delight. 

When I was invited to preside at the Unitarian Festival, 
I did not understand exactly what it was, and I have not 
understood until just now. I had the pleasure of dining 
with Governor Long to-day, and he described the Festival 
as one he had frequently attended, and he said in view of 
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my lack of acquaintance with details he would furnish 
me one of the speeches which he at numerous times has 
delivered here. He thought he could select one far enough 
back so that the author wouldn’t be recognized. When 
I appealed to him to-night for the purpose, he told me that 
he was sorry, but, after full consideration, he was afraid 
he might have to use it again, and therefore he couldn’t 
let me have it. So I am here without map or compass, 
and, if I wander or struggle, I hope, as all Unitarians are, 
you will be merciful and not visit me with any perma- 
nent punishment. 

I was educated at Yale College. In those days regu- 
larity in attendance at church and chapel were enforced 
with considerable rigor, and there~was a time after my 
graduation when I-thought that my education in respect 
to churches had been such that possibly I might be per- 
mitted to lapse in performing that function and duty of 
life. That was a time when some one might properly 
have addressed to me the same question which Senator 
Hoar put to Senator Lodge. Said he, ‘Lodge, what is 
that church of yours that you don’t go to?” But, with 
considerable political experience in assuming responsi- 
bilities for the welfare of great bodies of people, there 
came over me, in a way that I shall always regard as 
providential, a sense of the importance of maintaining 
all Christian churches in as full vigor as possible, in the 
support of society and in the support of government. 
In the Philippines the influence of the churches—the 
Catholic and the other churches that were there—in 
helping out problems of government was all good, and 
I became convinced of the tremendous influence for the 
advance of civilization that the foreign missions of all 
churches are making in those Oriental lands where Chris- 
tianity had not been before. Therefore, I became a 
sort of missionary myself and came home to chide those 
who resented sending money out to foreign lands, be- 
cause it seemed to me that, if we Christian people were 
to be represented in uncivilized portions of the globe, 
we had better be represented by people whom we would 
select for that purpose rather than by people who went 
there for their own profit, and who generally bought 
cheaply and sold at dear prices, and left upon the mind 
of the pagan an impression that, if we were Christians, he 
didn’t want to be one. Therefore, though I hope I have 
always been a consistent and sympathetic Unitarian, I 
came to have a higher and higher opinion of the necessity 
of maintaining all churches and of feeling glad when 
any church was full and strong. 

Now the influence that comes from churches, of course, 
is upon the individual. I hope I may be permitted to 
say that in this time of stimulated social conscience a 
great many of the plans that are proposed for reforms 
of our society, dependent on the government as they are, 
seem to me to begin at the wrong end; and that the plans 
are predicated on an assumption that the individuals who 
are to carry out the plans have reached a stage of per- 
fection that up to this time there is no reasonable evidence 
that they have reached; and that the end we ought to 
begin at in developing this period of coming better con- 
ditions is the end which would reach the individual, and 
we are to reach it through education and through religion 
in the churches. ‘Therefore, I do not care how many 
people in the Church think I am an infidel and think 
I am not a Christian because my views do not exactly 
agree with theirs as to the character of Jesus. If they are 
doing good—as I believe they are—then I am in favor 
of helping them, although I mean to maintain my own 
view whenever I am inquired of and to assert it whenever 
it is appropriate to assert it. I hope that that attitude 
on our part will make the friction less than sometimes we 
have had reason possibly to complain_of_in the} past. 
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The truth is that, while we may not be increasing rap- 
idly in numbers and in churches, we are increasing in the 
influence of the doctrines that we*teach, in their effect 
on the creed and the doctrines"and the practice of other 
denominations, which in times’ past were not such as to 
commend} themselves tofus and which to-day are being 
modified by the position that the Unitarian Church has 
taught. 

I do not thavefto rely on my own knowledge about this. 
I get this from the"very Alma Mater that I come from. 
There is not a Unitarian church in New Haven, and I 
go to the chapel, and I hear the best preachers in the 
country, and theyPare not confined to the orthodox 
evangelical churches"either; and I feel, when a member 
of the Theological School at New} Haven congratulates 
me on coming to a Unitarian| Festival and says that he 
would be glad to come too, I begin to feel that we Uni- 
tarians have done something in the world, if we don’t 
amount to much in numbers. Indeed, I heard a sermon 
in an Orthodox Congregational church in Maine last 
summer in which the preacher paid the highest compli- 
ment to the Unitarian faith and the Unitarian preachers, 
who had developed for the world and for the considera- 
tion of orthodox churches the study of the teachings 
and the life of Jesus. Yet in some parts of the country, 
as my friend from North Carolina can testify, they think 
that we haven’t any church at all. Talking with a mem- 
ber of the Episcopalian Church last night, one who is 
most influential in Yale, he said, ‘‘What we owe to the 
Unitarian Church is the importance of preaching the 
unity of God and the lessons of the life of Jesus and his 
teachings,” so that I think that we are entitled now 
to be considered members of the Christian Church. 
We may be liberal Christians, and we may not object 
to having that adjective apply to our Christianity; but 
in this fight for better men, for better women, we are 
standing shoulder to shoulder with other churches. I am 
sure that many of those whom I address can recollect the 
times of severe criticism, of ostracism, and now, recog- 
nizing the conditions that exist, feel that a tolerance has 
spread over the Christian world that has brought us all 
together to work together for the common good in 
recognition of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. 

Now, my friends, without the aid of Governor Long 
I cannot further continue my remarks. I have talked 
just as long as they allow them to talk in the Yale 
pulpit; that is, they don’t set any limitation, but they 
say that souls are not saved after twenty minutes. 

I found, when I was in the Philippines and had to pass 
on questions between denominations that were just a bit 
embarrassing and made one a little nervous from a re- 
ligious standpoint, that it was one of the best things 
merely from the standpoint of expediency that I was 
a Unitarian; for they all admitted out there, because 
there were no other Unitarians in the islands that I knew 
of, that I occupied a judicial position. So it is most 
frequently that, when a position is to be filled, especially 
in Massachusetts, of the highest importance from the 
judicial standpoint, you generally have a governor who, 
no matter what else his predilection, prefers a Unitarian 
for the chief justiceship. It gives me great pleasure not 
only to introduce a Unitarian as speaker, a Unitarian 
chief justice, but such a Unitarian and such a chief 
justice. 

HON. ARTHUR P. RUGG, CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME 
COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


It would be difficult to gather an audience in which 
a larger proportion could trace their ancestry to Puritan 
stock than in the one here assembled. In this presence 
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it seems not inappropriate to invite your attention to 
a present obligation which this inheritance casts upon his 
descendants. The figure of the Puritan looms large in 
history. That of New England and the nation has been 
written chiefly by his descendants. The bias of filial 
admiration and affection may}have given color to the 
portrait which often has been drawn, but like all great 
characters he has not been unscathed. He has been 
examined from almost every angle. He has run the 
gamut from unstinted laudation to biting criticism. I 
shall enter upon no discussion of his virtues or his weak- 
nesses; but, lest we forget, it may be well to remember 
that in the colony which he founded on these shores were 
established first in any English community certain prin- 
ciples of policy, fundamental and essential for any self- 
governing people. A compulsory and comprehensive sys- 
tem of free public education is the primary gift of the 
New England Puritan to civilization. Almost two cen- 
turies before any appropriation for this purpose was made 
in England the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay had 
opened a free public school in every town. Instruction 
in the branches necessary for useful citizenship were 
afforded to the children of all without any distinction. 
The town meeting was indigenous to New England 
soil. This system of local government has received 
lavish encomiums from every foreigner who has studied 
our institutions from de Tocqueville to Bryce. The wisest 
of our own country have acknowledged its superiority. 
In this form were forged the principles of civil liberty 
which brought about the Revolution. The conception of 
a written, fixed, and rigid constitution, as a higher law 
by which all departments of government must be guided 
and to which they all must yield obedience, fairly may 
be attributed to the Puritan. The articles of confedera- 
tion by which the United Colonies of New England were 
established in 1643 was the plain prototype of the con- 
federacy under which the battles of the Revolution were 
fought and our independence won. The Constitution of 
Massachusetts, conceived in the brain and written by 
the hand of that staunch son of Puritan ancestors, John 
Adams, and adopted by the people of 1780, was the fore- 
runner of the Federal Constitution which came eight 
years later. The flexibility and mobility of our business 
and commercial life and its marvellous strides have been 
due in no small degree to the abolition of the rule of 
primogeniture which the boldness and sound sense of 
the Puritan accomplished on his initial settlement. 
There are shadows as well as lights in the character of 
the Puritan. He had his full share of limitations and 
failings. In many respects he is a figure of the past, 
and not for the present. The things dearest to him, per- 
haps, was his theology, but his theology is outgrown. 
No one now reads his sermons or cares for the religious 
discussions in which he was so deeply concerned. The 
creeds of the Protestant world have changed in phrase 
or in meaning. His intolerance of religious opposition 
has been discarded. Liberty to think according to con- 
science has been established as one of the foundation 
corners of the greatest republic the world has known. 
His battles for enlightened jurisprudence, for political 
and legal equality, for civil liberty, have been so de- 
cisively won that the very fields where they were fought 
have become historic shrines. There is, however, one 
characteristic of the Puritan of old which is a live and 
fighting principle to-day. It is that from which he 
derived his name. That name, conferred upon him in 
scorn and derision, has become his crown of glory and 
his title to immortality. Naked accountability to a 
living God, a personal responsibility which no one can 
share, from which no social rank or official station can 
afford a shield, and which no human agency can abate, 
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was the inspiring belief of the ancient Puritan. Whether 
this belief was his alone or shared with others is of small 
consequence. It was his lot to preach it and exemplify 
it in his day and generation. The thoroughness with 
which he did it has won for him his name. Pure, unde- 
filed religion, the supremacy of conscience, absolute 
moral rectitude,—these are eternal necessities for the 
progress of mankind onward and upward. ‘They are in- 
dependent of place and time. They demand for their 
achievement the highest and profoundest continued 
effort. No nation has ever attained and secured a pri- 
macy in world leadership whose inhabitants as a whole 
were not at the moral core more nearly sound than their 
contemporaries. A great historical philosopher has said 
that no nation ever died except by suicide. Such suicide 
is a confession of moral degeneracy. When the people 
rule and the sceptre of power rests upon the ballot, 
ethical pre-eminence is of the essence of national life. 
It is idle irony to talk of pure government and progres- 
sive policies if there is rottenness at the heart of the 
citizen. The figure of the Puritan, insisting upon per- 
sonal purity of life and honesty in word, thought, and 
deed, is one which can be taken literally as a model until 
the day when the perfection of mankind shall have been 
attained. Plainly in most of his other characteristics the 
Puritan may be an inspiration, but not a pattern. He 
performed the task he was sent to do. He accomplished 
his work so completely that the race has mounted upward 
upon his achievements to a wider vision of human. des- 
tiny; but he is no true son of the Puritan, he is no present- 
day bearer of the name, who rests in the proud satis- 
faction of that beatific retrospect. The present has no 
prize and the future no reward for such a Puritan. 

One significant thought of to-day is collectivism. The 
power of social democracy and the force of numbers 
banded together for accomplishment is appreciated and 
utilized as never before. ‘This fact renders correspond- 
ingly important the cultivation of the religious faculty. 
This is always individual. Combinations of men can 
have no higher standards, no finer ideals, than the average 
of the individuals who compose them. The stream can 
rise no higher than its source. A just popular verdict 
hardly can be expected of an electorate composed of the 
inferior, the ignorant, or the corrupt. Multiplication of 
unwisdom does not produce wisdom. ‘There is sweet 
reasonableness in Unitarianism. It appeals to men and 
women of conviction and of courage. The overcoming of 
evil with good is no holiday task. It challenges the best 
efforts of the strongest and bravest and wisest. The 
forces of prosperous wickedness are ever shifting to new 
points of vantage. ‘The Unitarian, inspired by belief in 
the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, and the 
leadership of the Saviour, occupies a fortunate position for 
arousing interest in the problem of character building of 
the individual. The heart and spirit of man is the field 
for religious effort. ‘The very potency of our democracy 
emphasizes the imperative need for its cultivation. 
Everybody recognizes the propriety of the practice of 
the Golden Rule by his neighbor. ‘The essential thing is 
to bring the necessity for its observance home to the live 
and enlightened conscience of every individual. One 
present task before those of the liberal faith is to do their 
full share to bring about accomplishment of this result. 


Ex-President Tarr. I am sure the Chief Justice can 
write under that opinion, ‘‘Concurred in by all the court.” 


The hymn ‘‘Our God, our God, thou shinest here,” 
was sung to the tune of Coronation, after which ex- 
President Taft introduced Rev. Julian R. Pennington 
as a speaker from the frontier, who can tell something 
about Unitarianism in North Carolina and in Virginia. 
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REV. JULIAN R. PENNINGTON. 


There is a distinction, which probably brought me here, 
which the honorable chairman failed to mention. I 
have the distinction, so far as I know, of being the minis- 
ter of the smallest church in this country. The topic 
of my speech to-night has been selected for me. I am 
to speak on “The Fishhook.” It is 7.30 in Norfolk, Va., 
Sunday evening. Our church is located in ‘Dixon 
Cathedral.” Dixon Cathedral is an office building with 
300 rootns, and we rent out 298 of them. We are on the 
third floor, back along two long halls, and then around 
another bend. Thank God for those three bends! Every 
member of my church, with the exception of two, holds 
some office, and now we are working to invent two more 
offices for those two people. Every.man is a cog wheel: 
the machine cannot run without him. At 7.30 every 
man is on duty, every woman on duty. Mr. A., Mr. B., 
and Mr. C. are stationed at the vestibule door on the 
bottom. The elevator boy is given a ham one month 
and a chicken the next month to be pleasant to people 
who come in. On the third floor Mr. D., Mr. E., and 
Mr. F. are stationed. It is a very warm night. Here 
comesaman. He has heard Unitarianism is a cold prop- 
osition, and he comes to cool off. He is met at the 
door downstairs with hand-shakes which make him con- 
ceited. He meets in the elevator the politest elevator boy 
he ever saw. At the third landing a man takes him and 
carries him around all these bends, and a conversation 


starts up. Mr. D. tries to ascertain, if possible without: 


asking any questions, this man’s church, if he is satisfied 
with that church, where he lives, and his address in full. 
Now this particular man does not give information of 
that kind. They give him a seat. The usher, who 
takes him in, takes a little piece of paper and writes on 
this paper these words, ‘‘Red necktie, hair parted in 
the middle, gold tooth.” ‘That piece of paper is put in 
the plate, and it is carried up to me with the collection. 

After the service I slip out through another door and 
shake hands with everybody who comes—it doesn’t take 
very long. Here comes a man: he doesn’t answer to that 
description. Here comes another: he doesn’t answer. 
There happen to be two men who wear red neckties and 
have hair parted in the middle. Here one of them comes. 
I have to make him laugh to see if he is the one. He is 
not the one, and he passes. No necessity for the other 
man to laugh. I shake hands with him, and I get in con- 
versation with him. 

Now there is one tract we don’t keep in the First Uni- 
tarian Church: I always keep that tract over in my apart- 
ments. ‘That is Dr. Eliot’s “Religion of the Future.” 
If I may be pardoned for saying so here, the name Eliot 
is like magic in the Southern States. I ask this man if 
he has read this tract: he has not. I offer to mail it to 
him: out comes his address in full. ‘This is followed by 
letters and invitations and calls, and that is our “‘fish- 
hook”’ in Norfolk, Va. . 

I explained to you yesterday that I was driven out of 
the theatre in Norfolk where I was holding services, 
and yet I couldn’t find any answer to that puzzle. That 
was ten months ago. Six weeks ago a lady came in my 
office, dressed in black. She said, “‘Is this the Unitarian 
minister?’’ I told her it was. She looked me over and 
said: ‘‘I am the lady who helped drive you out of the thea- 
tre. I have come in here to find out what one has to do 
to join the Unitarian Church.” After I caught my breath 
and my heart stopped beating too rapidly, I said to her, 
“Tell me about it.” ‘‘The story is very short,” she said. 
“When you came to Norfolk, I had just lost my daughter. 
She was a member of an orthodox church and a Sunday- 
school teacher. ‘The minister of that church had a special 
text he always used, whether appropriate or inappro- 
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priate, ‘He that believed and is baptized shall be saved, 
but he who believeth not shall be damned.’ When my 
daughter, who had been baptized, died, that church was 
a great comfort tome. But,” she said, ‘‘Mr. Pennington, 
ten days ago my son died. He was a noble young man, 
upright in character, a firm believer in God, but not in 
this preacher’s theology, neither was he baptized in his 
church. After the funeral my minister came back and 
said, ‘I have come in to comfort you,’ and that text came 
into my mind. I said to him: ‘You cannot do it. You 
believe that he who is baptized will be saved, and he who 
is not will be damned. Your theology says that my boy 
is damned, but my confidence in God and my own mother 
heart says he is not, and I am going to join the First 
Unitarian Church.’”’ 


Ex-President Tarr. Lawyers are not popular now- 
adays, but there was an old .French chancellor who 
spoke of the profession of the law and said that it was 
“as old as the magistrate, as noble as virtue, and as neces- 
sary as justice.” Therefore, in Unitarian circles we still 
stand up for the lawyer, and we have a lot of mighty 
good ones,—if you need one,—and one of the best of those 
that I know of in Boston or thereabouts is Sam Powers, 
whom I have the pleasure of introducing. 

Hon. SaMuEL L. Powers. It is a great pleasure, 
Judge Taft, to be still permitted— 

Ex-President Tarr. ‘‘Professor” if you please, Mr. 
Powers. 

Mr. Powers. I was about to say, Professor Taft, 
that it is a great pleasure to be still permitted to call you 
Mr. President. [Applause.] 

Ex-President Tarr. ‘The sting is in the tail. 


HON. SAMUEL L. POWERS. 


Personally I have recognized no change in the adminis- 
tration at Washington. So far I have declined to accept 
any office from the present administration, and I under- 
stand that is very generally true of all Unitarians. How- 
ever, the popular craze of the day is change. ‘The most 
popular amusement we have to-day is the moving picture 
show. People like to see new faces on a canvas, and, the 
faster they appear and disappear, the happier they are. 
This is a mad race that we are running to-day, trying to 
get away from the future and to rush into that great 
undiscovered and unknown country. 

One of the criticisms that I have heard recently of this 
Unitarian Church is that it is not sufficiently progressive. 
It is said it has the same creed to-day that it had a year 
ago, that it is not as progressive as it should be. Not 
every churchis standing by itsfaith as the Unitarian Church 
has for many years. An old friend of mine a few years 
ago went down into the eastern part of the State of Maine 
on a fishing trip. He came to this little hamlet with about 
ten or twelve houses and with two very large churches, 
both in an excellent state of repair. He said to this 
countryman, “I shouldn’t think you people down here 
would need two churches in a place as small as this.” ““We 
don’t,” said the countryman, ‘‘but these two churches are 
the result of a quarrel that took place way back when my 
grandfather was a boy.” “What was that quarrel?” 
my friend asked. ‘‘Well,” said he, “it was a theological 
quarrel, and the people that went down here in the valley, 
they broke away, part of them, and went and built that 
church on the hill.’”’ ‘‘What was this theological differ- 
ence?” ‘“‘Why, it had something to do with total de- 
pravity, and it has kept up down to the present time, 
and we are just about evenly divided on it down here. 
The people who go to this church in the valley believe 
that Adam fell, and the people that go to the church on 
the hill believe that he was bad from the very start.” 
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President Taft has said that the Unitarian Church ad- 
mits lawyers toits membership. ‘There was a time when 
it was difficult for a lawyer to get into any kind of a church 
in the old colony days. In fact, they didn’t permit him 
to live in the community lest he might cause litigation. 
To-day we lawyers are interested in the church because 
there is one day in the week when we like to have peace 
and quiet and good-will. I never dreamed until to-night 
that the Unitarian Church was as large as I see it before 
me. I never have had the pleasure before of talking to 
a religious audience of this size, although I have talked 
to an audience of sinners even larger than this. It is a 
pleasure to come here and look into the faces of you people 
who are free from what is called religious thraldom,—peo- 
ple who believe to-day as you did last year, and as you 
will the year to come, in that great and magnificent creed 
of our church, the fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
man. 

The Unitarian is the most tolerant man in the world. 
Only two or three days ago I heard a man say that he had 
talked with a man living in a town near Boston, whois a 
charitable man and a Unitarian. He asked this man, 
“How much money did you give away last year for char- 
ity?’’ He produced a little book in which he set down 
the amounts that he contributed and looked it over and 
found that he had given away $1,750. In looking over 
this book my friend to his surprise found that this Uni- 
tarian had not contributed a single dollar to any Uni- 
tarian institution or object. He said to him, ‘Why, 
you have not contributed to Unitarian movements at 
all.” “Well,” he said, “I never thought of that. I 
contributed where I-thought it was most needed, and I 
never thought of my church at all.” That is true. You 
find that the charity of the Unitarian goes everywhere, 
wherever he thinks it is needed. He does not work to 
build up his church as some other denominations work 
to build up theirs. We go along on the view that we will 
do good wherever we see the opportunity, and so perform 
the duty of a good citizen and a follower of Christ. 

Now a creed of that kind and a purpose of that kind, 
in the end, I believe, is going to make this church one of 
the strong churches of the United States. I look forward, 
my friends, to a time when our creed is going to become 
universal. I appreciate, as Mr. Taft says, that every 
church works out its salvation in its own way and does 
good. We try to work it out in our way, but the time 
must surely come when on great moral questions all 
churches must unite and all work for one great cause. 


Ex-President Tarr. I want to be as altruistic as any 
Unitarian can be, but this suggestion that the tolerance 
of Unitarians is such that they contribute to other churches 
and other charities, and that they should do so is a little 
overdoing the business. Money helps the Unitarian 
Church just as it helps other churches; and I hope that 
in the future, when Mr. Powers adds up that list, he will 
find about $500 to the Unitarian Church. Lawyers have 
such an opportunity. They draw a great many wills, 
and, if they exercise, as they ought, that judicial quality 
that I have emplasized as peculiarly a Unitarian quality, 
the Unitarian churches may come in for some reasonable 
legacies. We don’t ask it all, but just enough to keep 
the church going. 

It is a great honor to introduce the next speaker. As 
I drove in with my hospitable host, Mr. Peabody, he 


’ suggested that there was a good deal of relationship of 


this platform, and that, if Unitarianism was a subject of 
interstate commerce, he was not quite sure but that a 
suit might be brought against the Eliots and the Peabodys 
for monopolizing Unitarianism. And so Doctor—Presi- 
dent—Eliot is with us. Itis a great honor to be associated 
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with him as a Unitarian. It is a great pleasure to see the 
vigor of youth still in him, and to me particularly it is 
full of hope and encouragement, that, though a man"may 
lay down professorship and university work, there is still 
a period of honor and usefulness that he is demonstrating 
to the full. [Applause, all rising.] 


DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


This is a festival. We come together to rejoice. We 
have had it now for a great many years, once a year, 
and we have infinite reason to rejoice together in public. 
The laymen here entertain the ministers and their wives. 
What an obligation this entertainment implies from the 
laymen to the ministers and their wives! It is an obliga- 
tion which has come down from a hundred years. The 


early Unitarian ministers preached Unitarian doctrines . 


of many sorts. They preached liberty of thought, they 
preached religious toleration, they preached what they 
often spoke of as the freedom of the gospel. They 
preached doctrines which delivered their people from 
many fears, dreads, apprehension, terrors. Their fol- 
lowers are doing the same to-day. 

I have just been travelling in Oriental countries, and 
never before did I. understand what the deliverance 
brought to mankind by the Unitarian doctrine is. We 
do not believe in any hell or any devil or any imps and 
demons travelling about in the night with malignant 

. purpose and getting into any hole or crevice left in a human 
habitation to do mischief. 

Unitarian doctrine is an immense deliverance from evil 
doctrines, from unhappy doctrines, from terrors that 
affect national practice, family practice, family hopes. 
Unitarian doctrine was in the first place intensely indi- 
vidualistic. It remains so to this day, but the Unitarian 
practice of good works has added to the doctrine of indi- 
vidual liberty the doctrine of collective action and col- 
lective force. This collective action all goes one way in 
the Unitarian body. It goes to works which deliver 
from evil, which increase human welfare, which do good. 
We want to thank the ministers and their coadjutors 
for bringing on and developing the Unitarian doctrine 
and the Unitarian practice, generation after generation. 
We want to thank the leaders in the Unitarian churches 
for all they have done not only to carry on the doctrine 
of individual liberty, but to enforce the doctrine of col- 
lective action for good. 

How much this deliverance has increased our happi- 
ness! It is the happiest faith in all the world, the hap- 
piest faith that has ever existed in the world. ‘There are 
some newer faiths, attractive, cheerful in some respects, 
which do not compare with the Unitarian faith in this 
quality of deliverance from fear. I know no more terri- 
ble belief than the belief in the malignant power of one 
human being over another at a distance through thinking 
malignity. ‘That is one of the most fearful beliefs that 
has ever existed in the world. Unitarianism has no share 
init. I count it one of the great privileges of life to have 
been born and bred in this happy Unitarian faith. I 
count it one of the greatest privileges of any religious 
denomination, of any body of churches, that it is all the 
time bringing in from other denominations new mem- 
bers to accept this happiest of all religious beliefs. 

I was glad to hear this morning that out of six minis- 
ters from the field who testified before the meeting of 
yesterday five were young men who had come from 
other denominations. I hear from time to time sweet 
and powerful voices in our Unitarian churches who have 
come in from other faiths. That is one of the best of 
Unitarian works, to hold open the door to members of 
other denominations to come in and share with us our 
happiness. 
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Lately in one of the Chinese treaty ports I made the 
accquaintance of one of the most delightful gentlemen 
I have ever talked with, the Chinese teacher of a private 
school for the boys of well-to-do Chinese families. I 
found he was the president of a Chinese Christian society. 
It was not called a church, but this Chinese Christian 
society was organized to maintain a church which they 
were carrying on with their own Chinese minister and 
their building and their own equipment of all sorts. I 
asked the president of this society, my friend, what creed 
his society professed. He answered, ‘““We have no 
creed.’’ I said: ‘‘None? You call your church a Chris- 
tian society, your society the Chinese Christian society. 
Have you no creed?” “None,” he said. “‘How do you 
admit people to your church, this-church which I have 
just seen, with the minister of which I have just talked?”’ 
“We admit,” said he, ‘anybody who wants to join our 
church to worship and to do good works, no matter what 
his creed, or any creed, the creed of any church, Chris- 
tian or other, only he must wish to join a Chinese Chris- 
tian church and to take part in its worship and its works.” 

That is one of the most cheerful facts that I came upon 
during my whole stay in China. There is the genuine 
toleration. There is the genuine hope that the creed 
which we count important is getting to work in Chinese 
educated society. 

I saw a similar condition of things in Japan. ‘There 
a body of Japanese Christians endeavored to organize 
a Japanese Christian church. They adopted a creed, 
the creed which is generally regarded as most compre- 
hensive,—the Apostles’ Creed. But they called in some 
missionaries to advise them about this action, and the 
missionaries told them that the Apostles’ Creed would 
not do,—it was good as far as it went, but it did not 
contain essential doetrines of the Christian church; 
whereupon the Japanese Christians abandoned their 
effort. They declined to put into their creed several 
specified doctrines of the historical Evangelical Protes- 
tant denominations and gave up their movement rather 
than do so. 

Now why am I mentioning these far-off facts? Because 
I believe that the happiness in religious beliefs which we 
have enjoyed and our faith in our simple creed, imposes 
on us a duty,—namely, to try to spread it over the world, 
to take up missionary work,—home missions, of course, 
but foreign missions also,—that we have no right to keep 
to ourselves the infinite treasure we enjoy. 

Moreover, I believe that in such expanded action we 
shall find new strength and hope. ‘The chief strength 
of the Evangelical Protestant denominations is derived 
from their missionary work. ‘That is the altruistic work 
which makes them strong at home. This Unitarian de- 
nomination needs the same influence. We need to exert 
the force that is in us for these carryings of our precious 
faith to other peoples less fortunate than ourselves. ‘That 
is quite in line with the tendency in the Unitarian churches 
at home, to go out into active social work of many kinds, 
to take hold of the building up of society into something 
like likeness to the original doctrines of Christianity, to 
bring into play the love to man as well as the love to God 
through altruistic Christian labors for others. 

I noticed to-day, when I took down my set of Chan- 
ning’s Works, that in the first development of Unitarian 
doctrine and Unitarian work in this community the lead- 
ing Unitarian preachers—of whom of course, Channing 
was the chief—were already devoting themselves to the 
cure of social wrongs, to the remedy for the great social 
evils which afflicted society. Channing preached in- 
cessantly about slavery and intemperance and war. 
He was constantly preaching social advance, social la- 
bors. He was constantly preaching social justice, the 
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preaching of which is now so rife. We shall only be fol- 
lowing the steps of our leaders if we become more and more 
active in all these fields at home and abroad. I believe 
we shall find in such advance means of development 
at home and of the increase of the vigor of our own 
churches here. It is particularly the duty of the Uni- 
tarian churches of Boston and vicinity to take up this 
work, because this is the seat of the Unitarian movement. 
This is the place where Unitarianism is strong in families, 
in classes that are well to do, and have plenty of money to 
use in this missionary purpose. We ought to bear in our 
hearts to-night, when we are giving thanks, the many, 
many Unitarian men and women who have in the past 
given to good works under Unitarian auspices, who are 
giving it to-day, who did it a few weeks ago for the suf- 
ferers by flood in Ohio and who succeeded in getting the 
first help into Dayton. Here in Eastern Massachusetts the 
example has been set for four generations of using private 
money for public ends. No higher end can be imagined 
than the spreading over this country and over the world 
the motive power of the Unitarian faith. 


Ex-President Tarr. I don’t suppose that anything 
that I could say would re-enforce what Dr. Eliot says 
with reference to foreign missions, but I wish the Uni- 
tarians would send missionaries to foreign lands, because, 
as he says, it strengthens the church at home and it does 
so much good there. 

His reference to the bitter doctrines of not altogether 
outworn faiths reminds me of one conversation that I 
had when in the last century I was on the bench of the 
Federal Court. I went into a part of my district which 
reached from Lookout Mountain to Marquette—I am 
not telling you which part—where an associate judge of 
mine had been who was not a Unitarian. I was presented 
to a lady, who said to me, ‘“‘You are an associate of” 
this judge. I said I was. ‘Well,’ says she, “I love 
him.” I said, “‘Madame, I am not suprised at that. 
He has a great many lovable qualities.’ “Ah, but,” she 
said, ‘‘I love him for a reason that you don’t know.” I 
said, ““I am pretty intimate with him: I think that any 
reason that would actuate you I would understand.” 
“No,” she said, ““you-wouldn’t. I love him because he 
believes in a personal devil.” I said, ‘““Madame, I ac- 
knowledge the corn: it never occurred to me to love him 
for that reason.” 

The fact was that he in intervals in judicial life—and 
there is some leisure, Mr. Chief Justice, even in judicial 
life—had given some attention to theology, and he felt 
he had discovered something that he had not heard from 
the pulpit, and, therefore, when Sundays came, in parts 
of the circuit he used to go into his particular pulpit— 
I won’t say which one—and he would deliver an address. 
He had only one, but it went all over the circuit, and that 
was on the topic ““Why God does not kill the devil.” 

At this place there was a theological school of an or- 
thodox character, and a committee of students waited on 
him after he had made this address to thank him for his 
interest and his help in the study of theology. He ac- 
cepted their resolutions and thanked them for their cour- 
tesy in coming, and then the chairman said to him, “‘’There 
was one task assigned to me in presenting these resolu- 
tions, judge, and I would like to see you in your room 
alone.” ‘The judge said, ‘“‘Most certainly.’”’ They went 
into the room alone, and the chairman of the committee 
said that he had been deputed to ask just one simple 
question in order to help them along in all the useful 
information that had been received in the address. ‘“‘Cer- 
tainly,” said the judge, ‘“‘what is it?”’ He said, ‘‘I have 
been deputed to ask you why God doesn’t kill the devil.” 

That,—different from most stories told after dinner, 
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—that story is true, and it indicates that there are some 
people who still cherish these ideas to which Dr. Eliot 
has referred, and I suppose they cherish them because 
they think there are some people in the world that can- 
not be properly disposed of unless such a doctrine is 
maintained. 

Now we have come to an end. It is a great privilege 
to have been here. I thank those who had the authority 
for the honor they have done me in asking me and giving 
such a regenerating bath in Unitarianism. 


After the singing of ‘‘America’” the evening closed 
with the benediction by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 


Alf my Springs are in Thee. 


BY MARY J. WEATHERBEE RICE. 


I had been shut in for several days,—days that had 
lengthened to weeks,—and, instead of chill winds, the warm 
sun had now softened the air until fields and garden 
and bush and tree had put on a garment of splendor. 
Here and there little buds of rainbow hues had crowded 
through their brown casings like jewel pendants, and 
garden paths were aflame with gold. 

I never see these early spring transformations without 
profound gladness at Nature’s wonderful processes and 
her resultant wonderful creations. I remember the 
rainy days that we had had that had been feeding the 
springs way back among the hills,—springs that had 
swollen and overrun all the country round,—and here was 
the result: gladness on the face of every blade of grass, 
in every spring flower, gorgeous in color, and shapes so 
varied. Like the Psalmist I, too, sing with gladness, and 
joyously declare that ‘All my springs are in Thee.” 

The whole world is athirst for the living God through 
consciotsness we have of our dependence upon this over- 
flow from the great springs of Universal Life, as the 
trailing vines of the meadow-grass for the water from the 
meadow-brook. ‘The symbol is a beautiful one: we are 
all rooted as the marsh-grass in mother earth, moist with 
the enriching stream of God’s abounding love, warmed 
and thrilled through and through with this radiant, life- 
giving energy. We cannot live apart from it. 

The social world says, ‘““‘We must each and all of us 
‘make our pile,’’’ for dollars are the things that count, and 
so early and late we labor for what we please to call our 
daily bread,—our worldly possessions,—for prosperity. 
Yet do I know full well that what I labor for, not the house 
to shelter and the fireside warmth,—for food and clothes 
are only for the wants of the body,—but the soul of me, 
has needs which the world knows not of. My real soul self 
must be fed instead from the great reservoir of all spirit- 
ual life, which is of God’s own self. 

Every natural object has more or less a spiritual life, 
a particular spirit inhering, as we must believe, in moving 
leaves and water and the distant hills, as being part 
of even God’s own self, and sustained by him, even as 
we, who are his offspring. So as body and spirit in our 
twofold nature, we are dependent upon the springs of 
mother-earth and the springs centred in the spirit self- 
hood of God. As the Psalmist beautifully expressed it, 
“As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee, O God,” for the moment’s immediate 
and eternal supply. 

“Oh that men would praise the Lord for his good- 
ness and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men.” 

WorceEsTER, Mass. 
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A Benediction. 


How can I cease to pray for thee? Somewhere 
In God’s great universe thou art to-day. 

Can he not reach thee with his tender care? 
Can he not hear me when for thee I pray? 


What matters it to him who holds within 
The hollow of his hand all worlds, all space, 
That thou art done with earthly pain and sin? 
Somewhere within his ken thou hast a place. 


Somewhere thou livest and hast need of him; 
Somewhere thy soul sees higher heights to climb; 

And somewhere still there may be valleys dim 
That thou must pass to reach the hills sublime. 


Then all the more because thou canst not hear 
Poor human words of blessing, will I pray: 
Oh, true, brave heart! God bless thee, whereso’er 
In his great universe thou art to-day! 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 


Literature. 


A Sunny Ire. THE BiocGRAPHY OF 
SAMUEL JUNE Barrows. By Isabel C. 
Barrows. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Every one who reads the Christian 
Register ought to read this interesting hook. 
Mr. Barrows, as most of the readers of the 
Register know, was for sixteen years the able 
and devoted editor of the Register. He was 
a most remarkable man, of extraordinary 
gifts and intelligence. His mind scintillated 
in every direction. His father, dying early, 
left his family in straightened circumstance 
with the need that every member of it 
should help the mother, Except for the 
first years of his childhood, he had no school- 
ing but a single year, till he was able to earn 
it for himself. With marvellous enterprise 
the boy taught himself telegraphy and 
stenography, and became so accomplished 
in both these kinds of work as to be able 
before he was twenty-one to support himself 
and materially aid the family. He took up 
journalism and knew well both how to report 
news and write original articles. He was one 
of the few men in the country who was able 
to take in short-hand the incredible rapidity of 
Phillips Brooks’s speech. He became a bold 
and skilful rider in his Divinity School course, 
paying for his horses by writing bright ad- 
vertisements for the master of the riding- 
school. He rode with Custer on the prairies, 
and learned the ways of the American Ind- 
ians, becoming their constant friend. Though 
a good shot, he disliked to kill and would 
not be a hunter. He gave up fishing, in 
which he had the minister’s proverbial good 
luck, preferring to chop wood for the camp. 
He learned the trade of a tinsmith, main- 
taining that every one ought to be able to 
support himself by some useful trade. He 
also learned to knit and crochet. He could 
sing in an oratorio and play the flute and 
other instruments. He was a_ versatile 
linguist, able to travel and make speeches in 
various languages, speaking modern Greek 
with ease. This man, without a college 
education, maintained his classical studies 
to the last. He could preach or tend the 
baby. He could teach street boys games of 
jackstones. He became one of the most 
expert penologists in the country, devoting 
the last years of his life assiduously to prison 
reform. He was interested in all good causes 
for the betterment of man. He left the edi- 
torial chair to go to Congress, and he was 
ever after that in almost annual attendance 
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upon great international congresses of phi- 
lanthropists. 

Mr. Barrows was no mere professional 
philanthropist. He was above all things 
a lover of men. One may say that he was 
“a natural Christian,” full of constant friend- 
liness, sympathy, gentleness, and good-will, 
genial and full of kindly humor, the best of 
companions, whether in his editorial office or 
in his camp at Lake Memphremagog. If 
all men were filled with such a spirit as he 
possessed, faith in God and the immortal 
life would be beyond question. Mrs. Bar- 
rows’s loving pen renews acquaintance with 
this very remarkable man, for the multitude 
of people who knew and loved him. It 


makes wholesome and attractive reading 


for any one who cares to see what can be 
compassed in these modern times in America 
by a poor boy who makes his own way, 
without any “vocational training” to assist 
him. Let no one, however, suppose that 
education or environment made such a 
character as this, or that he made himself. 
You can only account for this type of beau- 
tiful life, as you account for the stars and the 
flowers and the diamond: the Almighty In- 
telligence and Goodness are in and behind 
them. Mrs. Barrows not only introduces 
one to her husband’s life, but also to a de- 
lightful and loving home, typical of the best 
and most characteristic family life that 
America possesses. She also suggests the 
large and growing circle of her husband’s 
friends and acquaintances. He knew the 
leaders in the ranks of mankind all over the 
world. 

One useful aspect of the book may occur 
at once to readers of the Register. It could 
be made, with a little care on the part of 
the Sunday-school teacher, a most interest- 
ing study for two or three lessons or more 
in the Sunday-school, especially for the boys 
and girls who are coming into adolescence. 
There is no biographical material in the Old 
Testament half so rich or so worth while as 
this life of Mr. Barrows. He loved young 
people as he loved every one, and he was the 
kind of boy and man whom young people 
like to know and hear about. We commend 
the book for this use to any teacher whose 
class begins to be weary of conventional 
study and wants to come in touch with real 
life. 1S, Fee 


SHADOW-PEOPLE. By Lila Frost Sprague. 
Chicago, Ill.: T. Sprague, 617 Wellington 
Avenue. $2.—We have become used to im- 
pressionistic pictures and to impressionistic 
music: a touch, a thought, a suggestion, and 
off we go. ‘The question is, Have we been 
impressed? Have we caught the suggestion? 
These poems are of this sort; and, on the 
whole, we think they often do give the desired 
suggestion or impression. In the rhetoric 
books it is a recognized principle of ‘‘ Descrip- 
tion” that one must select just the right 
details in order to give us the feeling of the 
scene pictured; and to know what those 
details are, and really to put them before 
us in color or words or music, is to be a 
great artist. Mrs. Sprague does not quite 
arrive at this point, and sometimes we are 
annoyed by what seems to us the lack of the 
necessary rhythm, so that occasionally we 
are let down too hard on what looks very 
much like a line of prose. Still, she certainly 
has the seeing eye, and can often make us 


‘feel the place she pictures,—its colors and 


\ 
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forms, and even what we may call its spir- 
itual atmosphere. Especially does she know 
the garish, glowing regions of Montana or 
the shadow-people that haunt the Rockies, 
and, in describing the first, lays on the colors 
with a pen that rivals the brush of Dodge 
McKnight. We have the scene before 
us in these five lines, that can be written 
as prose, and not greatly suffer: ‘‘ Noontide: 
A dead land wrapped in a brown shroud, 
lying under a burning sun. Drear gray 
mountains keeping watch. A coyote’s cry 
from the desert. A cloud of dust in the air.” 
In a little poem called ‘‘Inland,” Celia 
Thaxter has given us the same idea supremely 
well in ‘‘Land-locked.”” Mrs. Sprague effec- 
tively shows the contrast between the 
quiet country-scene and the passionate desire 
of one, shut up in it, who longs for the 
magic and mystery of the sea:— ; 


‘But, oh, to feel Thy breath within the ocean’s 

breeze; 

To feel the salt spray dash upon my face; 

To hear the sea-gull’s cry and the deep surf 
roar; 

To let ts heart leap out with the rushing 
tide, 

And my blood keep pace with the flowing 
wave; 

To know again life’s fulness and its joy; 

To stand once more above the Golden 
Gate!’’ 


Lyrics FROM A Lisrary. By Clinton 
Scollard. Clinton, N.Y.: George William 
Browning. $1.—Mr. Scollard has a too 
great facility. Sometimes he would do 
better if he would wait longer for the “in- 
evitable’”’ word. But assuredly he has the 
genuine book-lover’s love for books, for the 
dim alcoves of old libraries, and even for 
old book-stalls; and he has put his enthusi- 
asm into often graceful verse in praise of 
Theocritus and Keats and Lovelace and 
Goldsmith, and many more. But if, for 
instance, we compare his ‘“‘A Bookman’s 
Pleasures”? with Emily Dickinson’s flame-like 
little poem, “A Book,” we shall probably 
feel that there is something wanting. Still 
it is a poor business to say that something is 
not something else——and a something, 
perhaps, that it was never meant to be! 
And Mr. Scollard is happy in such poems 
as “A First Edition Copy of Lovelace,” 
which has the real cavalier lightness of 
touch, ‘‘Isaak Walton’s Name,” and “The 
Bookman’s Paradise,’’ where we have first 
the right combination of lightness and serious- 
ness, with sometimes a turn to the lines 
that reminds us of Austin Dobson. 


TRAINING THE Boy. By William A. 
McKeever. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50 net.—Mr. McKeever writes 
out of a profound faith in the common boy, 
and he gives the motto of his book in the 
words, “‘Train the whole boy and not merely 
a part of him.’’ He covers the ground with 
unusual .thoroughness, beginning with the 
years that precede school and considering 
training by play and work through the dif- 
ferent phases of boyhood up to preparation 
for marriage and parenthood. He is the 
father of boys himself, and he shows keen 
sympathy with their natural desires and en- 
joyments as well as constant consideration 


of the high ends always to be kept in view. — 
His warnings are serious, his encouragements — 
many. We welcome every book that helps — 
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parents and educators to realize their duty 
and to do it more faithfully, and this is surely 
one which is practical and stimulating. 


Potty of Lapy Gay Cortack. By Emma 
C. Dowd. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.—This is the same Polly who made 
many friends when she was one of the hospital 
staff, appointed to scatter sunshine for the 
children, who loved her. In the present 
volume she continues in the same self-forget- 
ting, joy-giving fashion to make people better 
and happier, while she passes through some 
dramatic experiences of her own, and finds 
out some of the secrets which were left undis- 
closed at the time of her adoption by the good 
hospital doctor. Miss Dowd has long been a 
favorite writer of short stories, and her Polly 
has the animation and charm that rightfully 
belong to a popular heroine. 


A Gume For TEACHERS OF ‘TRAINING 
Cxiasses. By Margaret Slattery. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. 50 cents; postage, 8 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
COMPILER OP “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 355 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical] 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:-— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter, The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for childire n,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev, George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a meet part certo of perwiens with cf gen- 
erous range evelopment combining simplicity, 
— , and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

rom Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— ee 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
Ww. of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, without bi of veracity, 
so well and attractively printed... . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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cents.—The author’s well-known ability in 
teaching will bring inquiries as to the nat- 
ure of this little book. It is a special guide 
for those in charge of classes in which teachers 
are being trained for Sunday-schools. The 
instructions are clear, and there are valuable 
aids for any Sunday-school worker. It is 
mainly intended for those who are taking up 
the Pilgrim Preparatory Class and will not 
answer so well for those taking another course. 
It contains two valuable charts on childhood 
and adolescence, and the appendix has the out- 
line in full of the graded course of the Inter- 
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national Series. The book will serve the 
general reader or teacher only by way of sug- 
gestion, but in that way very helpfully. 


Miscellaneous, 


The address on Edward H. Hall, delivered 
in the church of the Second Parish, Worces- 
ter, Mass., on April 14, 1912, by Rev. Austin 
Garver, minister emeritus of that society, 
has been printed in pamphlet form, and it 
is most acceptable to Mr. Hall’s many friends. 
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SUNNY LIFE 


A BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL JUNE BARROWS 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS, HIS WIFE 


SAMUEL JUNE BarRRows, a typical American, born in poverty on New York’s old East 
Side, errand boy in a printing press factory at nine, teaching himself shorthand after hours 
on the piers by the East River, secretary to the great war secretary of state in the troublous 
days of the early reconstruction period, newspaper correspondent with Custer on the plains 
during the seventies, divinity student at Harvard in a period of stirring theological contro- 
versy, pastor of the historic old First Church at Dorchester and for sixteen years editor of 
the official weekly of the Unitarian denomination, Congressman at the time of the Spanish 
War, secretary of the New York Prison Association during the last ten years of his life, and 
at his death president of the International Prison Congress, an indefatigable student of 
literature and music, a tireless traveller, a valiant worker for prison reform, international 


peace, religious and social liberty. 


Such was the man whose intimate story is recorded by the wife who for almost half a 


century shared his life and work. 


It is not only a biography of extraordinary interest, but a record of clése personal rela- 
tions with men of many countries during nearly fifty years of increasing and thoughtful 


activity in bringing about the good life. 


That, to him, was a sunny life. 


$1.62 SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 
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A Song for Sleepy Eyes. 


Sing a song of morning 
For sleepy little eyes, 

Four and twenty robins 
Are soaring to the skies. 


Long before the sun was up 
I heard their tuneful notes; 
Wasn’t that a welcome sweet 
From little feathered throats? 


The blossoms in the garden 
Opened when ’twas sunny, 

And soon the bees were on the wing 
Gathering their honey. 


Rover barked and wagged his tail 
To show me that he smiled, 

And then he trotted in and waked 
A drowsy little child. 


Birds and bees and blossoms 
Are as glad as they can be, 
So now, my little sleepy eyes, 
Ope and smile at me. 
—Anna M, Pratt. 


Winifred in the Desert. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


“And so, dear Father, please write to 
Miss Scott, and arrange that I leave at 


Christmas. It’s bad enough to wait in this 
desert till then. Your loving daughter, 
Winifred.” 


The girl slipped the pencilled letter into 
the stamped and addressed envelope she 
had brought to the “playing field.” Then 
she called to Pung, the Chinaman, as he 
passed the fence, and bade him mail it when 
next he went to the village. 

Her charges, the Indian children of the 
lower room, were playing about her; that 
is, with the exception of sulky little Ma- 
kwat-ko, who never played at all, but usually 
sat, as she did now, her back against the rising 
ground, to be sheltered from the October 
wind. Winifred watched them perfunctorily 
for a few minutes, and then withdrew into 
her own thoughts. 

It was a month since she had come as 
teacher to this Indian school, and she was 
very sure that she had mistaken her vocation. 
To begin with, she was not by nature a teacher 
at all, and then she cared only for dainty 
and well-behaved children. This playing 
field charge she found particularly tiresome. 
There seemed to be some absurd prejudice 
against your reading or doing fancy work, 
and the time dragged. 

“Ma’am! Miss Lane!’’ 

Winifred turned, and saw Hist-ko at her 
side. Hist-ko came from the upper school, 
and was a very bright and well-behaved little 
girl indeed, with eyes that laughed all the 
time,—trather an unusual thing for Indian 
children’s eyes to do! 

“Miss Scott sent you this, ma’am.”’ 

Winifred took the “charge-slip”’ from the 
little brown hand, and read it eagerly, for 
it held her next duty. 

“Miss Lane—Senior Walk.” 

Winifred *drew a breath of relief. She 
loved walking, and the Seniors could go as 
fast as she did. It was not as bad as dragging 
along with the little ones. 


“Get them into line, Hist-ko,” she said. 
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Hist-ko, who loved a little brief authority, 
called loudly,— 

“Line, little ones.” 

But her {playful instincts were all awake, 
and she began running after those who moved 
slowly, and chasing them into their places, 
until the merry infection spread, and the 
children shrieked with laughter. All but 
sulky little Ma-kwat-ko. She rose slowly, 
and moved stolidly to the line. At that 
moment Hist-ko, rounding up the last ofthe 
stragglers, fell over her, and they both rolled 
to the hard ground. 

Hist-ko righted herself with a gurgle of 
joy. She had fallen on top. But Ma-kwat- 
ko, who had been hurt, glared at her assail- 
ant with unfriendly eyes, and gave her an 
angry push. Winifred hastened to the com- 
batants, for her line was getting disorderly, 
and she could see Miss Scott, the principal, 
in the distance. 

“Ma-kwat-ko, get up at once,” the young 
teacher said sharply. 

Ma-kwat-ko, nursing an injured knee, 
made no response. 

“Better pull her up,’ counselled Hist-ko, 
moving to a safe distance. 

Winifred would not have touched the child 
for anything. She felt an unconquerable 
repugnance to contact with those dusky 
skins. She only spoke with yet more austere 
authority. 

“Miss Scott’s coming, Ma-kwat-ko. 
you don’t get up, I shall report you.” 

Miss Scott was a strict disciplinarian, and 
the threat was generally effective. But Ma- 
kwat-ko, still nursing her knee, was reckless 
of future ills. 

“Don’t care—don’t care,” she muttered, 
sullenly. ‘Don’t like youl Don’t like you!” 

Miss Scott was in the playing field by this 
time. She was a tall, handsome woman, 
with a severe face, lighted by very kindly 
eyes. She knelt down as she saw the situa- 
tion, and examined the bruise. 

“How did this happen, Miss Lane?’’ was 
her quick question. 

“Hist-ko fell on her,’ explained Winifred, 
hurriedly. ‘It was quite an accident, and 
Ma-kwat-ko makes such a fuss about trifles.”’ 

“Y’m not sure that you or I would call that 
knee a trifle,” Miss Scott remarked, as she 
rose. “Come, Ma-kwat-ko.” 

She lifted the child with easy strength to 
her shoulder, and went on,— 

“We'll go to the Infirmary, and have some 
nice ointment put on it.” 

Ma-kwat-ko from her elevation almost 
smiled. She looked at Winifred with triumph 
in her large eyes. 

The young teacher could not endure it. 
She spoke hastily. 

“She has been very rude, too,” she said. 
“Only just as you came here, she has refused 
to get up. Ican’t do a thing with her.” 

“Then Ma-kwat-ko must go to bed before 
games to-night,’ said Miss Scott. She 
spoke severely, but her eyes were gentle, and 
she kept the child in her arms. ‘‘The Seniors 
are at the gate, Miss Lane.”’ 

Winifred’s spirits rose a little as she and the 
twenty-four Seniors walked briskly along the 
caribou trail. She had called her environment 
a desert, but in reality it was a singularly 
beautiful spot. The trail ran along the edge 
of a bluff overlooking the river, and on the 
other side, across the rippling water, the Cas- 
cades rose, peak above peak, point beyond 
point, until they cut the far horizon. They 
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were dark now, those countless peaks; for 
the fierce summer heat had melted the snow 
on every height but one, which shone white 
amid its sister points. The trees were gor- 
geous in autumn foliage, and the Oregon 
grape was already turning crimson. ‘The air, 
keen and sharp, scented with the pines above 
them, exhilarated the girls, who begged to 
be allowed to “break rank.”’ 

Winifred was not usually sure enough of her 
power to re-collect her scattered flock to 
permit this indulgence, but to-day she risked 
it. Inamoment the girls were running along 
the trail like deer, their shouts and laughter 
coming back upon the wind. Winifred, only 
twenty-one, ran, too, and was aware of the 
first-return of that girlish glee that she had 
thought laid aside forever. Thanks to 
Hist-ko, who had an amazing influence over 
the others, they were gathered together at 
the first word of command, and in two and 
two rank again, walked briskly home. 

After supper Winifred was seeking her 
own room, as she had no duty until eight 
o’clock, when Katie, the girl who waited 
specially on the principal, told her that Miss 
Scott wanted her. Winifred, a little sur- 
prised, went to the principal’s office. 

“Sit down, my dear,’’ said Miss Scott, 
kindly. She was looking a little tired, 
Winifred noticed. “I want a serious talk 
with you. I think you had better go home.” 

Winifred started. Her first sensation was 
one of chagrin. She had always regarded 
herself as valuable! 

“Tf you are not satisfied, Miss Scott,”’ 
she was beginning, stiffly, when the principal 
put up her hand. 

“Tam not satisfied,’ she answered 
promptly. ‘‘You have, I fear, none of the 
qualities for which this work calls.” 

“JT think my order is improving,” protested 
Winifred. ‘They were very disobedient at 
first, but I can manage every one except 
-}Ma-kwat-ko, and she is such a’’— 

The girl stopped, for Miss Scott was frown- 
ing. 

“‘Ma-kwat-ko is a little difficult, I know,’’ 
she said quietly. ‘‘Have you ever wondered 
what makes her so silent and unlike the 
others?”’ 

“She has a worse disposition,” 
Winifred, at once. 

Miss Scott shook her head. 

“T sometimes fear she will not live very 
long, for the ‘Indian fever’ has marked her,” 
explained the principal. ‘But what seems 
to you sullenness is sorrow. She loved Miss 
Winter, the girl whose place you have taken. 
She has never been quite the same.since she 
left. To-night, when I put her to bed for 
her punishment—they mustn’t think lightly 
of being reported, poor little souls;—she had 
Miss Winter’s picture under her pillow. 
Ma-kwat-ko is quite the most affectionate 
child in the school.” 

Winifred was silent. 
liked Ma-kwat-ko. 

“The qualities you lack,” resumed Miss 
Scott, “are patience, sympathy, and imagina- 
tion; and they are essential to the right doing 
of this work. I give you a week in which to 
try to cultivate them. If at the end of that 
time you find that you still feel bored in 
the playing field, and still shrink from touch- 
ing a little hurt Indian child, we’ll arrange 
for you to go East.” 

Winifred was on dormitory duty from eight 
to nine, but the children found the strict 
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new teacher very indifferent to the noise 
they made. Her thoughts were too busy to 
heed it. 

It was one thing to announce to Miss Scott 
that she realized her talents must not be 
wasted on the desert air, and quite another 
to be dismissed for incompetency! But, 
when the duty hour ended and Winifred 
sought her own room, she had decided that 
she must make the best of an unfortunate 
mistake, and go East as quickly as possible. 

(To be continued.) 


Patty Ann’s Company. 


If the old black pig thought he could make 
Patty Ann smile, he was mistaken. Patty 
Ann was obliged to stay at home on the farm 
that summer afternoon, and the pig had been 
requested to be happy as possible in a five- 
acre lot. The pig gazed steadily at Patty 
Ann, where she sat under the apple-tree look- 
ing crosser than the crossest bear in Johnson’s 
“Natural History.” Then he winked at 
her. He must have wondered why Patty 
Ann didn’t say, ‘Nice old pig, nice old 
fellow!’’ and toss him an apple. 

“Oomph? Oomph, oomph?” inquired the 

ig. 
Pi Wvhen Patty Ann answered not a word, 
that pig stuck his nose under the fence and 
said, ‘““Oomph! Oomph! Oomph!” which 
isn’t a bit like “Oomph? Oomph? Oomph?”’ 

“Oh, go away!” said Patty Ann. ‘You 
don’t know how lucky you are to be nothing 
but an unthinking pig in a big, big field. 
What if you were me and never could go 
anywhere or see anything? What if you were 
me and there wasn’t anything in the world 
you could do to have a good time?”’ 

At that moment an automobile came 
“chug, chug, chug,’’ down the country road. 
In the back seat sat two little girls: they 
were twins. When they saw Patty Ann, they 
smiled and waved their hands. Patty Ann 
was polite enough to wave back, but she 
didn’t smile. 

Suddenly came a loud bang! 
a tire!’’ exclaimed Patty Ann. 

The black pig might not have been so 
frightened if Patty Ann had spoken a little 
louder; but, not understanding what was the 
trouble, he fled in great haste. 

“Guess your pig thought my father shot 
him dead!” suggested one of the twins when 
Patty Ann ventured down the green bank to 
the road. 

“Look! He is still going. Why, I didn’t 
know pigs could run like that.” 

“Have you a telephone, little girl?”’ in- 
quired the twins’ father. ‘‘I believe I 
shall have to send back to the city for help.’ 

“Yes, we have a telephone: it is in the 
dining-room, and mamma is there, too, and 
the outside door is open.” 

“Ts this a farm?’’ asked one of the twins. 

“Ves, it is our farm.” 

“We were never on a farm before in our 
lives!’ exclaimed the other twin. ‘And 
this is papa’s first automobile, and he never 
went in the country with it before.” 

“Of course,” went on the twin who had 
spoken first, ‘“‘we have been to Atlantic 
City and such places, but never, never, 
neyer did we take a walk in the sure-enough 
country.” 

“Then come with me!”’ urged Patty Ann, 
all smiles in a minute. “I love to have 
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company! I’ll take you to see the barn 
and the hens’ nests, and, oh, everything! 
Farms are lovely.” 

“Took! Look! Look!’ shouted one of 
the twins, standing still under the bank 
and pointing toward a big stone. ‘‘See it 
hop! What is it? Oh, what is it?” 

“That? Why, that is nothing but a toad, 
and toads always hop!”’ explained Patty 
Ann. “Oh, come let’s tell my mother.” 

“QO mamma, mamma!” called Patty 
Ann, running to the house with a twin on 
either side, “(here are some little girls who 
never saw even a common toad.” 

Patty Ann’s mamma straightway gave 
each twin a glass of milk and cookies with 
raisins in the centre. After that she told 
Patty Ann to allow her company to pick 
flowers and to let them go wherever they 
chose because it would be an hour at least 
before their father could get help from the 
city. 

To Patty Ann’s great surprise the little 
girls chose weeds instead of garden flowers. 

“We never saw such pretty flowers grow- 
ing,’ exclaimed the twins as they searched 
for dandelions and goldenrod in fence corners. 
“And what is this kind of a. bird? Oh, 
Patty Ann, Patty Ann, what is it!” 

“Why, that isn’t a bird, it is a katydid! 
Didn’t you ever see a katydid, katydid, did, 
did, did?”’ 

“No, never, never! Oh, Patty Ann, what 
a beautiful place your farm is! Horses and 
cows and little lambs and hens and chickens 
and turkeys and hens’ nests and wild flowers 
and a little brook and green things growing 
and place to play everywhere. And toads 
and snails and’’— 

“Oh, dear,’ interrupted the twin sister, 
“papa is blowing the horn, and the farm party 
is ended, and we must go and tell your pretty 
mother that we have enjoyed the afternoon.” 

“Sucb politeness,”’ murmured Patty Ann 
softly, to her sunbonnet. Then she sur- 
prised herself by saying aloud: “‘ You are the 
pleasantest company I ever had, and I hope 
you will come again. The farm is always a 
lovely place, even in winter.’’ 

When Patty Ann’s company was gone, the 
little girl went to the fence and called the old 
black pig. 


“Come, piggie, pig-ee, pig—come, pig- 
gie, pig!” 
“Oomph? Oomph? Oomph?” answered 


the pig from behind a clump of bushes where 
he had been taking an afternoon nap. 

“‘T hope, old fellow,” said Patty Ann, as 
she tossed apples over the fence, ‘“‘I do hope 
you will never mention what I said before 
my company came. You see, I’ve changed 
my mind.” 

“Oom—oom,”’ agreed that old black pig, 
and he kept his promise.—Frances Margaret 
Fox, in the Presbyterian Banner. 
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Hiram’s Doll. 


“Oh, oh!” cried Kitty, running into the 
barn. ‘‘Oh, dear, I am so scared!” 

Jack was making willow whistles, but he 
looked up. 

‘‘What’s the matter?”’ he asked. 

“Oh!” said Kitty, again, ‘‘I was coming 
across the cornfield, and there was a horrid 
man there; and he tried to catch me.” 

“A man?” said Jack. 

“Oh, yes. A great, horrid, ugly man, like 
a tramp, and all in rags.” 
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“Don’t you be scared, Kitty,” said Jack, 
who was a brave little fellow. ‘Father and 
Hiram are over in the east meadow, getting 
the hay; but I’m here, and I’ll go and see 
what he wants.” 

Kitty begged him not to, for fear the man 
might hurt him; but Jack said stoutly:— 

“He might be after the chickens or the 
new calf, and I must look after things when 
father is not here. I’ll take Towser.” 

He whistled to Towser, and ran off to the 
cornfield. Kitty was afraid to stay alone, 
and so she followed him, but at a safe dis- 
tance. Baby (Dick trotted at her heels. 
Just as they were getting under the fence, 
they heard a ringing shout from Jack, who 
was in the middle of the field, and, when 
they came in sight, they found him shaking 
the arm of the ‘‘tramp.” 

“O Kit, you goose!” he cried. ‘It’s only 
the scarecrow Hiram made yesterday to 
keep the birds away from the corn.” 

“Why,” said Baby Dick, “‘he’s noffin’ but 
a drate big dolly.” 

“Ves, that’s what he is,” 
“He’s Hiram’s doll.” 

Hiram’s doll stood in the field all summer, 
and the children went often to see him. 

And so, when things frighten you, if you 
can only be brave, like little Jack, and go 
right up and look at them, you will very 
often find them only scarecrows.—Our Lutile 
Ones. 


said Jack. 


Proud of a Patch. 


A poor boy, with a large patch on one 
knee of his trousers, was laughed at by a 
schoolmate, who called him, ‘‘Old Patch.” 

“Why don’t you fight him?” cried one 
of the boys. “I'd give it to him if he called 
me so.” 

“Qh,” said the boy, ‘‘you don’t suppose 
I’m ashamed of my patch, do you? For 
my part, I’m thankful for a good mother to 
keep me out of rags. I’m proud of the patch 
for her sake.”’ 

A patch is better than a hole, and patched 
garments which are paid for are more com- 
fortable than new ones which make a man 
afraid to meet his tailor—Sunday School 
Advocate. 


Dorothy (as a turtle slowly crossed the 
road in front of her): ‘Look, mamma, 
there’s somebody’s breastpin running off!” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
saristancs, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared red in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The me has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresweEnt, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D, 
Cuzex, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Peemonts William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Bea George 
B. Bins, Maro §. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs, Shili 
De Ni George W. 


Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki 
Miss (nreara Mermill, Endicott P. Saltonstall. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Grn. Sxc.,. 279 Tremont St. 
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The Anniversari¢s 


The Afliance. 


The public meeting of the Alliance on May 
19 filled the South Congregational Church 
beyond its seating capacity. The devotional 
service, conducted by Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, D.D., was a memorial to Mrs. Fifield. 
A beautiful tribute was paid to her character 
and her work. Miss Low added her words of 
appreciation, and the audience rose and sang, 
“Tt singeth low in every heart.’’ A portrait 
of Mrs. Fifield had been placed in the church 
by her daughter. 

The subject of the afternoon was ‘‘The 
Spirit of Youth.” Rev. Edgar S. Wiers 
spoke of ‘‘Youth and Religion.’”’ We need 
the charm, the fervor of youth in religion, 
and we need to put the spirit of religion into 
youth. The desire of youth is to set one’s 
self in tune with the larger world. There is a 
new type in our colleges, not the ‘sport,’ 
but a finer and cleaner type, eager for ser- 
vice. To such the religion of healthy-minded- 
ness makes appeal. Let us preach the dig- 
nity of youth, the dignity of man: let us show 
the possibilities of service, teach the goodness 
of society, the goodness of the cosmos, make 
the appeal that will win a response, and the 
youth will be with us. 

Miss Marian Thomson told of the Brook- 
line Junior Alliance, showing how one group 
of young women has succeeded in holding 
good meetings and accomplishing much work. 
An excellent point made was that of having 
every member serve on some committee, sew- 
ing, programme, Cheerful Letter, music, hat 
and shoe, etc. They have helped their home 
church, local and distant philanthropies, 
and have been happy in their labors, each 
doing her part. The report was warmly 
applauded. 

Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer spoke on 
“Vouth and Morality.” Every group is 
affected by the standards of the world around: 
no real isolation is possible to-day, however 
closely we may guard our children. All life 
must be standardized to our ideal: we must 
try to make possible for all children what we 
want for our own child. Mrs. Spencer denies 
the right of society to place with a little girl 
or boy the responsibility of self-protection. 
Remembering that education is ‘‘to guard 
the mind from error and the heart from evil,’’ 
we must see that every child has moral pro- 
tection. Physical conditions in school and 
street should be more conducive to high ideals, 
to noble purposes, to worship, to a belief in 
the finer things of life. 

We began the child labor movement at the 
wrong end. Instead of saying, ‘‘You shall 
not use the labor of little children,’’ we should 
have said, ‘‘You shall provide safe activ- 
ity and educational opportunities for every 
child.’”’ Weare just coming to it in vocational 
training and in a wiser use of the child’s ac- 
tivities indoors and out. Children rest back 
on certain fixed laws revealed through person- 
alities that are loved. We must find a new 
way of introducing the power of habit other 
than through the domination of the parent 
will over the child will. We must learn to 
keep the children free and to hold them in 
safe lines of moral happiness. Let us learn to 
guide the early steps in ways that shall make 
the period of storm and stress most easily 
passed through. 

At the close of the meeting over six hundred 
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friends took Miss Low by the hand and gave 
expression to the esteem and love which all 
feel for the Alliance president of the past 
eleven years. 


The annual business meeting of the Alliance 
was held Wednesday, May 21, in the South 
Congregational Church, 360 accredited dele- 
gates and life members seated in the centre 
of the church, with an equal number present 
of non-voting Alliance members. 

Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith presented the 
following resolutions, which were adopted by 
the members standing: ‘“‘We, the women of 
the National Alliance, desire to express our 
deep sense of loss in the recent death of our 
efficient and beloved recording secretary, Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield, our appreciation of her 
rare qualities of heart and mind, and of her 
consecrated devotion to upbuilding and ex- 
tending that form of religious faith sacred to 
her. Her memory will be lovingly cherished 
by us, her coworkers, and shall be a constant 
stimulus to higher aims, to ever renewed de- 
votion and more ardent efforts in behalf of 
our Unitarian women’s organization, the 
National Alliance, in whose history she has 
borne so prominent a part.” 

The usual reports were heard with the 
closest attention. The name of the organiza- 
tion is now The Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women, as this 
session indorsed the action taken one year 
ago, striking out the word ‘‘National,”’ in 
recognition of the Canadian branches in our 
membership. 

A pin was adopted as the Alliance badge, 
that each member may wear a sign by which 
all may be recognized. Full particulars will 
be given in Word and Work. 

The entire ballot as presented by the 
nominating committee was elected. 

Miss Low had previously told in feeling 
words what the Alliance has meant to her, 
what a privilege it is to be its president. 
She called the new officers to the platform and 
handed the gavel to her successor. Miss 
Bancroft accepted the charge, and with 
eloquent words promised her devotion to the 
new task, and bespoke the co-operation of 
all. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society was held in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, on Thursday, May 22, 1913, at three 
o’clock. ‘There wasalarge attendance. The 
proportion of young people in the audience 
was especially noticeable, a fact which shows 
that the importance of our cause is being 
felt by them, and that they are ready to 
respond to it. It is one of the great causes 
of our day. 

The meeting was presided over by the 
president, Rev. Edward Cummings. Reports 
of the secretary and treasurer were read and 
accepted. [The Nominating Committee re- 
ported a list of officers and directors for the 
ensuing year. This report was accepted, and 
it was voted that the secretary cast one ballot 
for the list as read. They were then declared 
elected. 

Following the business meeting, two ad- 
dresses were given, the first by Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth H. Tilton, on “The Temperance Poster 
Campaign,” the second by Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker, D.D., the newly-elected president. 
Both speakers brought to us strong messages, 
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kindling enthusiasm, and urging to constant 
aggressive action. 

At the close of the meeting a number of 
those present enrolled themselves as members 
of the Society, and all who attended expressed 
warm appreciation for everything they had 
heard. Better than this,—many pledged 
themselves to hard work for our cause. 

A. D. K. SHURTLEFF, 
Secretary. 


The Sunday School Society. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society held 
its annual meeting at King’s Chapel on Fri- 
day, May 23. No matter how many or how 
absorbing may be the previous meetings of 
anniversary week, delegates and friends al- 
ways come to this with fresh ardor, and show 
by their numbers and interest that in their 
consideration no work of the denomination 
is more vitally important than that of re- 
ligious education. The audience heard, with 
much regret, of Rev. William I. Lawrance’s 
recent illness, which, though slight, made it 
inadvisable for him to stand in his usual place 
as president and read his annual report. 
It was a pleasure, however, to know of his 
presence and to hear the few earnest words 
with which he closed the meeting in the after- 
noon. His influence was felt throughout the 
day, and he is fortunate in having entirely 
competent friends at hand upon whom he 
could depend. Awaiting the appearance of 
Mr. Allen French, vice-president, Prof. 
Henry W. Holmes took charge of the opening 
session and conducted the routine business, 
reading also Mr. Lawrance’s address. This 
annual report of the president covered the 
first year of the history of the Society under 
the new arrangement with the American 
Unitarian Association, and recorded the fact 
that it has not thereby been restrained in its 
zeal, hindered in its plans, nor burdened with 
anxieties concerning its support. Immediate 
gains came from the enlargement of the work- 
ing force, with the result that missionary ac- 
tivities are now carried on by three field offi- 
cers instead of one, and that the work of co- 
operation with ministers and churches has 
been furthered in various ways. Mr. Law- 
rance set forth with his usual clear persua- 
siveness the tasks and the ideals that urge 
the society to its future work. 

The programme of the day was planned 
on progressive lines, rising from the founda- 
tions of practical work, broadly placed by the 
speakers of the morning, to the outlook and 
inspiration of the afternoon. A song service, 
conducted by Mr. Charles A. Chamberlain, 
and prayer by Rev. Edward A. Horton, whose 
friendly face was pleasantly familiar in that 
place, prefaced the morning addresses on 
“Training the Teacher,” the preliminary 
requisite to the proper training of the child. 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot outlined the aims 
and methods of the Tuckerman School. He 
showed the significance of its name and its 
accordan :e with the spirit of the school. The 
old ideal of the Sunday-school teacher is by 
no means inconsistent with the new ideal of 
adequate training for the teacher’s important 
task. One should refuse to admit any al- 
ternative between the old ideal and the new, 
between living interest and educational 
theories, between experience of life and a 
knowledge of methods, between reverent de- 
votion and book-learning. What we want 
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in our teachers is the addition of knowledge 
to faith, of understanding to good-will; and 
this is precisely where the Tuckerman School 
helps. Mr. Eliot drew an alluring picture of 
the opportunities presented by the School for 
development and service. The need for it is 
plain, and graduates are already proving its 
value. 

Rev. Florence Buck, Associate Secretary, 
continued the general subject with considera- 
tion of the opportunities opened to teachers 
through summer schools and local institutes. 
Many teachers cannot give the time for a one 
or two years’ course in a special training 
school, who can yet take advantage of a 
summer gathering of teachers, coming to- 
gether with a common purpose under educa- 
tors of large experience and unquestioned 
fitness. There is real educational value in 
the concentration of interest offered by the 
summer schools at Meadville, the Isles of 
Shoals, or the Weirs, and they present a 
valuable means of equipment, both by the 
study of principles and methods of instruction 
and by information given concerning books 
and other helps that may profitably be used 
by the teacher. In some places local insti- 
tutes can help solve the question, as in that 
conducted in Des Moines, Ia. by Mr. 
Walter S. Athearn. 

Rev. Troward H. Marshall of Dayton, 
Ohio, completed the consideration of the 
training of Sunday-school teachers by indi- 
cating the minister’s part init. The minister 
must conceive his entire task under the aspect 
of education. He is not an entertainer nor 
a business man, nor primarily an orator or 
social reformer, however much their qualities 
might help on his main work as educator or 
interpreter to others of life on its highest side. 
The minister is the answerer of the eternal 
questions in regard to the worth of life, the 
relation of man to God and to the place he 
should hold in God’s universe. He should 
be also an educator of others in the wider 
parish of the community in which he lives; 
and Mr. Marshall discussed methods of ob- 
taining that “‘reticent and restrained public- 
ity’’ which may be one of his greatest helps. 
A minister is at his best in arousing and teach- 
ing his teachers, showing them that they must 
teach not so much facts as the meaning of 
facts. 

The song service which opened the after- 
noon session was conducted by Mr. J. Rus- 
sell Abbott. Dr. Norman E. Richardson, 
professor of religious psychology and peda- 
gogy at Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy, spoke on ‘‘Jesus as a Teacher.” He 
noted the four general characteristics of an 
ideal teacher and the way in which each of 
these characteristics is to be found exem- 
plified in the teaching of Jesus. The ideal 
teacher must sustain a vital relation to truth, 
with a passion to pursue it, forgetful of all 
selfish interests. He must have reverence 
for human life and human nature, with ability 
to understand the habits and interests of his 
pupils in order to secure the right point of 
contact with them. He needs the power to 
express the truth and impart it to his pupils, 
with his ideas where he can get at them, and 
the joy that comes from ability to carry truth 
into life. The culmination of his effort is 
that his character becomes transformed, as 
the very incarnation of truth, and his life 
permeates his teaching. What he is rein- 
forces all that he says. With illuminating 
emphasis Prof. Richardson showed how 
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Jesus depended on the spoken word, and not 
on rites or ceremonials, to make a profound 
religious impression. He made the threefold 
appeal to the intellect, the will, and emotion, 
and kept close to interests already awakened 
in his hearers. He made religion rational 
enough for men to see its reasonableness, 
setting before them his thought of more 
abundant life and seeking to remove the ig- 
norance, idleness, and indifference that 
hindered its way. He gave moral strength as 
well as religious ideas, and cared as much to 
renew hearts as to satisfy the understanding. 
Such teaching has no superficial standards for 
success. 

No one could speak with more authority 
on “Live Methods of Ethical Teaching ”’ 
than Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, who in her few 
opening words communicated to her hearers 
something of her own eager interest in the 
subject of ethical study. Ethics, with her, 
is not something to be studied merely be- 
cause the study may do one good, but a 
delightful pursuit to be ardently followed for 
the sake of its inherent dramatic and thrilling 
possibilities. Her talk was eminently practi- 
cal, and must have opened to many teachers 
present new lines of available work. It was 
never so easy to teach ethics as now, when 
many allied interests like the health move- 
ment and the vocational and industrial 
movements have come to public attention. 
Mrs. Cabot indicated different ways of bring- 
ing the child to a natural consciousness of the 
larger life of which he isa part. Story-telling 
and its applications bring quick response from 
the smaller children. Mrs. Cabot discussed 
the stories appropriate to different grades in 
the Sunday-school, as well as other means 
for bringing out the latent powers committed 
to the teacher’s charge. Especially interest- 
ing was the description of a second plan of 
ethical teaching which Mrs. Cabot has tried 
with older boys and girls. Her class in 
“Seeing Boston,’ in which visits to different 
Boston institutions alternated with papers 
or reports about them, taught what a city 
means and what a citizen’s duties must be. 
The class learned of the past in its visits 
to historic buildings, of the present in its 
study of legislative bills and attendance at 
the governor’s inauguration, legislative hear- 
ings etce., of Boston’s instruction to new 
immigrants, of factories, and of social service 
work. A third type of ethical teaching 
includes the discussion of cases, valuable for 
the older children, and Mrs. Cabot showed 
effectively something of the training this 
may give in accurate, fair-minded thinking 
and increased sympathy and loyalty. If 
ethical teaching becomes to the teacher a 
subject of vital importance, it can be made 
the most interesting of studies to the children. 

Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck gave the last of 
the day’s addresses, speaking on ‘“‘The Final 
Goal in Religious Education,’’ which he felt 
to be not primarily to teach the Bible nor to 
feed the church, but to teach the deep things 
of the spirit hereand now. ‘The supreme ends 
of religious instruction are first to bring one to 
a saving sense of the beauty that may blos- 
som out in one’s own personal life, and then 
to teach that life may not only find itself, but 
go on to lose itself in some greater life and 
reality than itself. The tragedy of living 
lies in self-sufficiency, self-absorption, eager- 
ness for personal blessings. The highest 
service a Sunday-school can do for a child is 
to emancipate it from its self-seeking into the 
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larger life. The sure method of such deliv- 
erance is to make boys and girls feel that 
they are members of a home life in which they 
must give return for what they get, and so to 
entangle them with the larger interests out- 
side that they shall learn sympathy with dif- 
ferent lives and different ideals and duties. 
This is the only way to solve our problems 
of to-day; for men are not selfish, they are 
blind, unawakened. 

Mr. Lawrance’s closing words were those 
of gratitude for the meetings of the day and 
a brief summary of the task of the religious 
educator, as he pledged the society to fur- 
ther faithful service. 

_ The election of officers resulted as follows: 
president, Rev. W. I. Lawrance; vice- 
presidents, Rev. John W. Day and Mr. 
Allen French; clerk, Miss Mary F. Gill; 
treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates; directors to 
serve three years: Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 
Winchester, Mass.; Mr. Albert Levitt, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Mr. Louis P. Nash, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. Arthur M. Smith, Berkeley, 
Cal.; Mrs. Franklin C. Southworth, Mead- 
ville, Pa.; director to serve one year, 1913- 
1914, Dr. L. Walter Mason, Pittsburg, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, May 13, 
at2p.m. ‘There were present Messrs. Brown, 
Carr, Dole, Eliot, Fox, Homer, Howe, Hutch- 
inson, Little, Long, Richardson, Sprague, 
Wiers, Williams, Wilson, and Mrs. Keyes. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of April, 1913:— 


Fifty-Fifth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements, 
CHAPEL, Extensive salesrooms, 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. i 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President, 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr, 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 


“Undertaker, Boston.” 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for those in search 
of health. Illustrated Prospectus. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


Com: SOUTH as I did, to a better climate and 
lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. i 
Highland Springs, Va. 


if ADY, desiring to attend Sixth International Congress 

at Paris, July 16th to 22d, will give services as com- 
panion or mother’s helper for the summer, in exchange for 
travelling expenses. Address L-351, Journal Office, Provi- 
dence, RI. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand April 1, 1913. .6. 0. cece ee eect $10,592.81 
From donations, <:- atnsnes kino nicki sien 32,276.36 
< Income of invested funds............+ 3,305.42 

Tartenest:t' ssi: rieanatets late so ten lerarate ete neieians: 6.29 


Investments received for reinvestment... 34,201.37 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, : 

repaid on loans......5. ce dn ee geese 4,560.00 
Investment, Ministerial Aid Fund, re- 

ceived for reinvestment.........-.-+ 8,323-75 
Balance of residuary bequest of Mrs. Car- 

oline M. Barnard of Everett, Mass.... 47,327-32 
Flood Sufferers’ Relief Fund.......... 18,474.57 
Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 

Building, Accounts... cy iis sie ine nla 8.72 
Religious Education, received on account 

of Meadville lectures. ..........-555 150.00 
Middle States, reimbursed...........- 50.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society for 

pensions. esis. apogee tee see 2,250.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society Per- 

manentiBund. Lokc cut eee eee ateen 400.00 
Ministerial Aid Fund, gift 25.00 


$171,011.61 


PAYMENTS. 
For missionary purposes (societies, etc. Vata sx mane 3817.52 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. . 3,440.2 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.......... 753.38 


Payments on account of sundry trust funds, 9,314.36 


Investments and reinvestments........-- 83,397.25 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries.. Bar 
pik acon’ Church Building Loan Fund, 
Baste Foi fre ete Oe to GOERS ey Saenon 1,500.00 
Pittsfield Church Fund, on account of pay- 
ment of bills for alterations and i improve- 
ments of Unity Church property....... 1,000.00 


The Unitarian Church of Atlanta, Ga., 
Fund, payment on account of purchase 
of land and house, West Peach-tree Street 5,887.50 

Richmond Church Fund, final payment on 


DATSODAZE --..5. sersere memaisnawine erie se x 880.65 
Investment Ministerial Aid, investment and 

TEMVEStHIMER E oo sia lode dic! wal-teve)t heya elon 9,189.38 

Flood Sufferers’ Relief Fund............. 5,759.04 

Cash on hand May 1, 1013. .iets.seeeeeeeee + 36,050.19 

$171,011.61 


In accordance with the by-laws the treas- 
urer submitted his estimate of income avail- 
able for expenditures covered by. the budget 
and named the sum of $120,000. 

The board then adopted the following 
budget for the year beginning May 1, 1913:— 


Wiinbeng Ch ag sedi sora ds aes che 9 oferta an $16,000 
PU DMEAOM Ce ain Tae ore ctrre sce shes» sisceietereinds 7,500 
EortigmiRelations,): <P ebi ij beitiew tare AS Rleieten,s ;500 
Re StOUS PAUCATION: 6 s\g:iis, As slaie nj she ajnieeou sees I1I,500 
ELOUIE INEISGIOLIS Sos etenve =e cress cn iele Wittens « ometelate 9 78,500 

$120,000 


Division of the Home Mission budget 


($78,500) :-— 
Salaries of General Officers (4).........----005 $13,800 
Hravels ences cee ree hare niece sieeve 3,000 
Publicity and Ministers’ Institutes............. I,200 
Sociak and PubWt S€Fvic®. 2. 5. ce lesen 4,500 
New Amreriteainds oo: 28sec eR pcr cete sce 4,000 
Comity and Fellowship: ; .......0.0cs.. 0000.08. 2,000 
Qhurch Pxtecisionhs ¢ ses 256% |. yttiPadeies oes 50,000 
$78,500 


Division of the Church Extension budget 
($50,000) :— 


Mew in gland oe alesis ies cinco: sles, vs) vivivielnisiniejeis ance 
Middlerstates dem aire cake tue cas Cae e oe cas 


NWeestein OtRtED fm, ti css euenite a ga tinted es eed 3,000 
MSR LCHOED (SLALCS apni vainig cic e aiaiois wine eisleres< Ponies 7,000 
Rocky Mouiitain States: 3.05. cities 3,500 
PACES abes, Ae iors s de tee OM os 6,500 
Canadian North-west. ... 6.0... oddisiee vee tae we 4,500 
CE COMER ee ree en ee eee 7,250 
Salary, Secretary of the Department........... 2,500 
Contingent Funds for the Department.......... 1,500 

$50,000 


The Finance Committee reported the fol- 
lowing votes, which were adopted :— 


Voted, That, in consideration of the discharge by the 
mortgagee of the American Unitarian Association from all 
obligation on the mortgage and note, which mortgage is 
dated the fourth day of December, 1908, and recorded with 
Suffolk Deeds, Book 3327, page 471, on the West Roxbury 
Meeting-house property, at the corner of Church and 
Centre Streets, West Roxbury, the president, Samuel A. 
Eliot, and the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be, and hereby 
are, authorized to execute a deed of the said premises to 
George L. Schirmer as described in deed to the American 
Unitarian Association by Francis C. Welch, ef al., trustees, 
dated the fourth day of December, 1908, and recorded with 
Suffolk Deeds, Book 3327, page 469. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the treas- 
urer, Henry M. Williams, be, and hereby are, authorized to 
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modify the agreement with the Free Christian Church in 
Virginia, Minn., dated tenth day of December, ror2, to 
enable it to obtain a loan of $1,500 from the Church Build- 
ing Loan Fund, and properly to protect the interest of this 
Association and of said Church Building Loan Fund. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be, and hereby are, author- 
ized to modify the agreement with the First Unitarian 
Church in Vancouver, B.C., dated eighteenth day of Octo- 
ber, ror2, to enable it to obtain a loan of $1,500 from the 
Church Building Loan Fund, and to properly protect the 
interest of this Association and of said Church Building 
Loan Fund. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be, and 
hereby is, authorized to pay the premium of fire insurance 
on the church at Farmington, Me., to which this Asso- 
ciation holds title, amounting to $82.50. 


The Publication Committee reported the 
following votes which were adopted :— 


Voted, To print as a tract in the regular series a pamphlet 
entitled “From Orthodoxy to Freedom,” by Rev. F. A. 
Powell. 

Voted, That the advice of the Post-office Mission Com- 
mittee be sought in the matter of dropping tracts from the 
list. 

Voted, That the forthcoming Year Book bear the date 
of 1913-14. 

Voted, That an edition, not exceeding 3,500 copies of the 
Year Book for 1913-14, be published under the direction 
of the secretary, the same to contain a revised list of 
churches and ministers with such other matters as the 
secretary may deem advisable. 

Voted, That a copy of the Year Book be sent to each 
life member of the Association, to all settled ministers, and 
to other ministers of our fellowship upon application. 

Voted, That in preparing the “List of Ministers,’’ the 
aid of the Fellowship Committee of the General Conference 
be availed of, as in previous years. 

Voted, That the subscriptions to the Christian Register, 
not exceeding in number 200 copies for reading-rooms, etc., 
be authorized to be paid out of the income of the Shaw 
Fund. 


On nomination by the secretary of the 
Department of College Centres Mr. J. W. 
Macdonald and Mr. Frank B. Crandall were 
appointed Perkins Fellows for the coming 
year. 

Under Miscellaneous Business it was 


Voted, To authorize the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, 


to execute a loan not to exceed $5,000, upon terms and 
security to be determined by him, as a contribution to the 
building fund of the Unitarian Society in Atlanta, Ga, 

Voted, That the Committee on the Library have au- 
thority to make such disposition of any books now in the 
Library as may be deemed desirable to increase their 
availability for readers. 


A request from the directors of the Middle 
States Conference that the American Unita- 
rian Association assume the mortgage on the 
Girard Avenue Church in Philadelphia was 
laid upon the table, as no facts bearing on 
the matter were available. 

The communication was read from the 
trustees of the Murdock Fund in regard to 
the disposal of the parsonage at Winchendon, 
and it was referred to the treasurer for study 
and report. 

The situation in Holyoke was reported, 
and the proposition submitted by the society 
referred to the Committee on Investment of 
the Hunt Fund. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.35 P.M. to 
Friday, May 23. Lewis G. WILson, 

Secretary. 


Summer Services. 


The Committee on Summer Services of the 
First Parish, Dorchester, Mass. (Meeting- 
house Hill), have secured the following 
preachers for the coming summer:— 

July 20. Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe of 
Worcester, Mass. 
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July 27. Rev. Caleb S. S. Dutton of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. : 

August 3. Rev. Clifton M. Gray of 
Charleston, S.C. 

August 10. Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell of 
Greenfield, Mass. 

August 17. Rev. Maxwell Savage of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


August 24. Rev. William S. Jones of New- 
port, R.I. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Seventeenth Annual Meeting. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union was held in 
the auditorium of the South Congregational 
Church, Boston, Mass., on Thursday, May 22. 

The business session opened somewhat after 
two o’clock, with President Ferrell in the 
chair, and the afternoon was given over to 
routine business, reports, discussion, etc. 
The report of the Policy Committee drew 
forth the most discussion; but finally the 
report as presented by this committee was 
accepted and adopted, thereby pledging the 
unions to raise the sum of $800 for student 
assistant work the coming year and the 
board of directors carefully to investigate 
the matter of a paid executive officer, who 
shall devote his entire time to Union work. 

The Credential Committee reported 106 
delegates present, as follows: 84 from Massa- 
chusetts; 5 from Maine; 2 from Vermont; 
3 from Rhode Island; 1 from Michigan; 1 
from Washington; D.C.; 3 from Pennsylva- 
nia; 6 from New Hampshire; and 1 from 
Tilinois. 

The Resolutions Committee presented the 
following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted :-— 


Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union grate- 
fully acknowledges the encouragement given to it by the 
opportunity of holding its annual meeting year after year 
in this, Dr. Hale’s, church, a place hallowed by the memory 
of that honored leader of all youth, Edward Everett Hale. 

Resolved, That the annual reception and supper tendered 
by the Boston Federation to the delegates to the annual 
meeting of the Young People’s Religious Union is greatly 
appreciated, and hearty thanks are extended to the Boston 
Federation. 

Resolved, That the delegates to the annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union send earnest messages 
of good-will and cheer to their fellow-workers of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church, who are 
éngaged in bringing home the religious life to their young 
people, than which no more important work can be under- 
taken in our time. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our sincere gratitude 
to our efficient secretary and treasurer for their devoted 
and unfailing loyalty to the cause ducing the past year. 

Whereas the delegates and representatives here assem- 
bled learn with regret that our president is unable to serve 
us longer, 

Resolved, That we desire to place on record our grateful 
appreciation of the steadfast loyalty and earnest purpose 
of our president for the last two years, Rev. Dudley Hays 
Ferrell, and to extend to him our hearty thanks for all his 
efforts to advance the cause of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

Resolved, That we learn with regret of the illness of our 
friend, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, and we offer our best wishes 
for his recovery. 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bun , located on an island off the 
— and rocky shores, the pure sea air 
odor of the evergreen trees, make an attractive 
pe nore Book- 


}. 1 Gaia bo Medomak, Maine. 
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The ticket, as presented by the Nominating 
Committee, was unanimously the choice of 
the delegates, and the persons named in this 
column last week are the officers of th: Young 
People’s Religious Union for the ensuing year. 

The meeting adjourned at five o’clock to 
attend a reception given to the officers in the 
parlors. An hour passed pleasantly in this 
way, after which the company assembled 
partook of a bountiful supper provided 
through the hospitality of th Boston Feder- 
ation. 

Mr. Sanford Bates, the newly-elected presi- 
dent, presided at the evening meeting at half- 
past seven. Music was furnished by a chorus 
of young people from the Boston Federation; 
and two admirable addresses were given, the 
first by Rev. Sydney B. Snow of King’s 
Chapel of Boston, on ‘‘A Young Person’s 
Faith,’ and the second by Rev. Charles A. 
Wing of Concord, N.H., on “Christian Fel- 
lowship.”’ 

Despite the rain, there was a goodly audi- 
ence in attendance; and we cannot help feel- 
ing that this annual meeting was a success 
in every way. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at 85 Church Street, Watertown, 
June 2. Rev. S. C. Beach, host. Luncheon 
at 1. Subject of paper, “Thomas Paine and 
Others.”” Take Watertown trolley in Cam- 
bridge subway. ‘Train leaves North Station 
at 12.05. 


, 


The Ministers’ Union, undenominational, 
will hold its annual meeting in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, on Monday, June 2, at 10.30 A.M. 
Rev. Abraham M,. Rihbany of Boston will 
preside and make the opening address. - Rev. 
E. W. Smith of Fall River will give the ad- 
dress of the day. Possibilities of larger in- 
fluence will be considered. Meeting open 
to all. 


The Worcester Conference will meet on 
June 4 and 5 with the First Congregational 
Society of Brookfield, Mass., Rev. William L. 
Walsh, minister. On Wednesday evening 
Rev. E. S. Wiers will preach the conference 
sermon. On Thursday morning addresses 
will be given by Mr. Wiers and Mr. E. P. 
Harris of Montclair, N.J., on ‘‘How to make 
our Churches more Effective.’ The after- 
noon addresses on ‘‘ The Value of the Liberal 
Church” will be given by Rev. A. P. Reccord 
and Hon. Herbert Parker. 


Meetings. 


THE WORCESTER LEAGUE.—April 16 the 
annual meeting was held in the South Unita- 
rian Church, with the president presiding. 
Mrs. F. E. Davis gave a fine sketch of 
James Freeman, and one of his hymns was 
sung during devotional exercises. A note of 
sympathy was ordered sent to the family of 
Mrs. Fifield, also to Miss Low of the National 
Alliance. The morning address, on ‘The 
World’s Message of Unitarian Christianity,” 
was given by Rey. Charles W. Wendte. The 
annual reports of the Post-office Mission 
showed a busy and prosperous year. The 
work has been extended to Germany, and 
sermons of two of the home ministers are to be 
distributed. At the afternoon session fifty- 
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two answered to the roll-call. The nominat- 
ing committee submitted the following names: 
president, Mrs. Frank E. Davis; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. F. H. Dewey, Mrs. C. B. Elder; 
recording secretary, Mrs. U. E. Bellows; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Mabel S. 
Wicks; treasurer, Mrs. M. H. Cowden; 
executive committee, Mrs. E. P. Curtis, 
Mrs. E. M. Slocomb, Mrs. U. E. Bellows, 
Miss Anna Ballard, Miss Mary Trumbull, 
Miss A. B, Johnson, Mrs. George Dix, Mrs. 
A. S. Merriam, Mrs. S. C. Beane, Jr., Mrs. 
A. F, Chamberlain, Dr. Bertha C. Downing, 
Mrs. Joseph M. Davis; Fellowship Commit- 
tee, Mrs. H. D. Hall, Mrs. C. J. McDonald, 
Mrs. Frank Willard, Mrs. E. IT. Alexander, 
Mrs. A.-W. Wheeler, Mrs. C. C. Richardson, 
Mrs. EF. W. Knapp, Mrs. M. L. Lovely, Mrs. 
M. £. Prouty. Mrs. Alexander F. Chamber- 
lain read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Recent 
Events in China.” 


Churches. 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Church, Rev. 
T. J. Horner: In conjunction with the Sharon 
Alliance the Attleboro Women’s Alliance has 
voted to mak=2 the minister the guest of two 
societies at the Paris meeting of the Congress 
of Religious Liberals, July 16-22. The sug- 
gestion came from Sharon, wher Mr. Horner 
has been preaching Sunday afternoons for 
several years. ‘This generosity is noted here 
in the hope that others will treat their min- 
isters accordingly. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Harvard Street Uni- 
tarian Church (Third Congregational Society), 
Rey. Henry Hallam Saunderson: The res- 
ignation of the minister, to take effect Novem- 
ber 1 next, which he presented at the annual 
meeting of the parish, took the parish by 
surprise. A petition was immediately cir- 
culated in the parish and signed by the 
members, asking Mr. Saunderson to re- 
consider his resignation. A special meeting 
was called, and the parish voted not to accept 
the resignation. A delegation was appointed 
to go to the minister’s house and ask him to 
withdraw his resignation. Mr. Saunderson 
returned with the delegation to the church 
and addressed the meeting, withdrawing his 
resignation. 


EureKA, Cai.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. A. H. Sargent: On the evening of 
April 9 the church was crowded with an 
audience that came to hear a debate between 
the minister of the church and the editor of 
the local morning paper, on the question, 
“ Resolved, That Capital Punishment should 
be Abolished.”” There was no decision of 
judges, but the people were left to think 
over what they heard, as in the case of a 
sermon or lecture. On April 27 the church 
voted to devote Sunday evenings regularly 
to lectures and discussions on subjects of 
public interest under the name of the People’s 
Platform, beginning May 1, and to have the 
sermon and devotional service in the morn- 
ing, for which a new plan bas been adopted, 
with a view to including the children and 
keeping them through the regular morning 
service. The school is shortened to forty 
minutes, with a recess of ten minutes between 
it and the preaching service of forty minutes. 
Thus the school and morning service to- 
gether will occupy an hour and a half. The 
People’s Platform on Sunday evenings opens 
with five outside speakers engaged as fol- 
lows: field secretary, Earl M. Wilbur, D.D., 
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of Berkeley, city superintendent of schools; 
N. B. Van Matre; Charles C. Falk, M.D., a 
leading physician and surgeon of Eureka; 
and Senator William Kehoe and Assembly- 
man Hans C. Nelson of the California State 
Legislature. The minister of the church 
stands ready to fill all vacancies, and 
announces a number of lectures that he 
will give as occasion requires. Among them 
are the following subjects: ‘Moral Instruc- 
tion in Public Schools,” “Human Nature,” 
“Unwritten Music,” ‘Modern Methods 
of Reforming Individuals,” ‘The Explana- 
tion of Religious Experiences by Natural 
Laws,” “Grand Failures in Social Reform”’ 
(two lectures), ““Shakespeare’s Hero,” and 
“Woman’s and Man’s Distinct Contribu- 
tions to Social Progress.” 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Frank A, Gilmore: A dozen ladies from 
this parish attended the meeting of the Asso- 
ciate Alliance in Milwaukee last week. The 
Boys’ Club has recently purchased a second 
billiard table. A fine deer’s head has been 
presented to the club by one of the ladies of 
the parish. A very interesting and profitable 
meeting was held recently in the parish house 
when the teachers of the school for the deaf 
and dumb brought their pupils and gave a 
demonstration of the work. The Alliance 
furnished refreshments for the visitors. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rev. Henry Carlton Parker: Sunday, May 
18, was a jubilee day, being the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Mr. Parker’s first Sunday as 
pastor. Invitations were sent to members 
and friends, and all the people in the city 
were invited. A large number came, and 
the meeting-house was well filled. In the 
morning Mr. Parker preached an excellent 
anniversary sermon. ‘The music of twenty- 
five years ago was repeated. M. F. Percyval 
Lewis, son of Mr. Frank Lewis, the organist 
of that day, is now organist of the church. 
In the afternoon the ministers of other 
churches in the city took part in the service. 
Addresses were also given by Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham and Rev. Samuel M. Crothers. 
Rev. Stephen A. Norton, D.D., of the First 
(Trinitarian) Church of Woburn gave the 
greetings from other churches and expressed 
in appreciative words the esteem and affec- 
tion felt for Mr. Parker by all citizens, and 
their gratitude for his valuable services to 
the city in civic, social, and religious affairs. 
Mr. Parker’s response was a fine mingling of 
humor and pathos, in which he said Dr. 
Norton described the Parker he ought to 
be, and expressed his appreciation of the 
many tributes paid him, among them a letter 
from the pastor of the Catholic church. 


Personals. 


Rey. A. Judson Rich of Belmont, an alum- 
nus of the Union Theological Seminary, at- 
tended the annual reunion of the Seminary 
the past week, observing the semi-centennial 
of his graduation. There were present seven 
of the class of 1863, who after the general 
meetings met in a separate room, told the 
story, each for himself, of his life and work, 
and after a social hour joined hands around 
the table, and sang ‘‘Blest be the tie that 
binds our hearts.’”” The ages averaged al- 
most eighty years. Two of the seven had 
joined other denominations, Rev. Bishop 
Falkner of the Episcopal Church and Mr. 
Rich. 
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“No, she wouldn’t listen to reason,” said 
Mrs. T'wickembury. ‘‘She- was in a most 
indicative mood.” 


It isn’t always the struggle for daily 
bread that makes people feel the race with 
poverty. It is very often the struggle for 
terrapin and quail on toast.—Washington 
Star. 


Fond Mother: ‘‘Don’t forget to put your 
tooth-brush in your suit case, Bobby.” 
Bobby (going to the country for a week): 
“Oh, shucks! I thought this was going to 
be a pleasure trip.’”’—Chicago News. 


The small boy was the first to answer the 
telephone. ‘The person on the other end of 
the wire was a friend of his mother, and the 
following conversation ensued: ‘‘Is_ this 
Mrs. Blank’s residence?’? ‘‘No, ma’am: 
it’s Mrs. Blank’s little boy.’ —Everybody’s. 


“Sir, you have called me a crook and a 
fool,’ said the man who talked politics. 
“Vou have broken my spectacles, you have 
punched me twice. I hope you will not 
rouse the sleeping lion in my breast, for, if 
you should, I cannot tell what may be the 
consequences.”’—Kansas City Star. 


“How do you like Mr. Green’s preaching?” 
asked one of the deacons, pausing in his ride 
past acorn-field for a few words with the owner 
of it, who was setting up an elaborate scare- 
crow. ‘“‘Um!” said the farmer. ‘“‘He’s 
got book-learning enough, I guess; but he’s 
got to find out that the best way to rake 
ain’t with the teeth up’ards.”’ 


“Why do you go to Vassar?”’ 
I asked my heart’s own queen. 
“Because,’’ she said, ‘““I want to be 
A little Vassarline.”’ 
But she changed her mind, the fickle maid, 
As she’d done many times before: 
’T was not, she confessed, that she liked 
Vassar less, 
But she really liked Bryn Mawr. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Some young children with their father 
were accustomed, on Fourth of July, to view 
the city fireworks, rockets, and Roman 
candles from the housetop. One night the 
oldest child, a little eight-year-old girl, 
was taken to the public square where set 
pieces were exhibited. After gazing upon 
the magnificent spectacle, the child suddenly 
turned upon her father with the question, 
“Have I been bamboozled all my life into 
thinking I was seeing fireworks?”’ 


Mrs. Brown, who is secretary of the 
Women’s Improvement Society, is fond of 
seconding every motion which is made. 
One day, after the minutes had been read 
and the president had put the usual question 
as to whether any “errors or omissions had 
been noted,’”’ one of the members arose and 
said, “‘ Madam President, I noted some errors 
and several omissions. Our secretary evi- 
dently believes in the principle of taking 
care of the seconds and letting the minutes 
take care of themselves.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette relates the follow- 
ing story of the wife of Meissonier. The lady 
sent in haste for the doctor, who supposed 
the artist was ill, but it was only a lap-dog, 
and he was indignant. Pocketing his pride, 
however, he cured the patient. Later the 
medical man explained that he was not a 
veterinary surgeon, and could not, therefore, 
make a charge, as requested. But the lady 
insisted. ‘‘Well,” said the doctor, ‘the 
hinges of my garden gate are rusty. Ask M. 
Meissonier to bring his brush and paint 
them for me.” 
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Bie STEPHENSON | Garbage Receiver 
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No Ly oa ie Litter. Kn oie B Y 
0 ith the foot: closes i Tea and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. K| D | ER, DE A 0 D & 6 0 1 


“JUBILATE DEQ’? HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | 


By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 
Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 


by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


WANTED 


Wome to enter our training school for 
nurses. Apply to Dr. W. LINCOLN 
BATES, Supt., Dr. BAtes SANATORIUM, 
Jamestown, R. I. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 

Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


¥F. C. SOUTHW ORTH. 


118 DBVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


aco.n.Etisco. |Investment Securities 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters. of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational. 


ROCKRIDGE HALL—SCHOOL FOR BOYS - 

The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, r9r3. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. _ Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for vom Boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M., Pp 
Rev. Willard Reed, aM} rincipals. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY anoover, n.n. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
zoo miles from Boston, Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Seat dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages, 

ool farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
Berkeley, California 
FOUNDED 1904 - 


IMS at thorough and ‘scientific scholarship; emphasizes 
the application of religious ideals to municipal and 
social as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 

ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 
in co-operation with the University of California and other — 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 
courses. Open to both sexes. The year begins August 19, 
xorg. Write for the Register and complete information to 


e President. 
Eart Morse Wiizvr, D.D., 
Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mes. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


8s and 


Beautiful Grounds. pp ch walk: 
re) drives. 


Howard Hall, ‘balling. a 
Mansion House, "soc" iris, 


Senior House, “siden: of the upper 


Well equipped gymnasium. Outdoor ath- 
i Tennis tournaments. Horseback 
riding. 

College certificate. General Courses. Do- 
mestic Science. Write for year book. 


